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Changes followed dogfight Israel gives 

S^ria redeploys 
missiles to curb onSam-2s 

TJT ‘Jj a Israel’s decision to make public 

.1 f yesterday details about Uie redeploy - 
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Reagan or 
Gorbachev — who 
won at Geneva? 

| Henry Kissinger 
analyzes the 
summit 

Price rises 
. in November 
were lowest 
for nine years 

ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
Inflation fell last month to its 
lowest level for almost nine years. 
No vembe r’s consumer prict.index 
" rose by only 0.5 per cent, tfanloWst 
increase since January 1977. the 
Central Bureau of Statistics 
announced yesterday. “The last time 
^ we witnessed such a low inflation 
’ rate in November was in 1970,” a 
spokesman for the bureau said. If 
this rate continues the annual rate of 
inflation will fall to some 45 percent 
The rise in consumer prices 
brought the CPI to 302.8 prints on a 
1980 equals 1 baseline. During the 
last 11 months the index rose by 
181.5 per cent, and it is Hkdy that 
1985 will end with an inflation rate of 
less that 190 per cent, compared to 
445 per cent last year. 

Bureau officials said yesterday 
that, since the economic plan was 
launched, the monthly pace of infla- 
tion has dropped from 15 per cent to 
an average of 3 per cent ' 

The figures were received with 
delight by a jubilant Finance Minis- 
try. “This proves the success of the 
economic plan. Nowhere in the 
world is there an example-of this sort 
of success in so shorj a period,” the 
ministry said. The ministry had been 
anticipating a 1 per cent rise for 
November. 

But the Treasury warned that the 
low inflation figures will continue 
only if the state budget is chopped by 
$600 million, as demanded by Fi- 
nance Minister Yitzhak Moda'i. 

Histadnit Secretary-General Yis- 
rael Kessar said that the November 
figure was an indication that the 
economic polity was going in the 
right direction, provided that the 
government continued supervising 
prices. Later the Histadnit said it 
might call a general strike if controls 
were scrapped before March. Kessar 
was speaking in.Beersbeba, where 
he was the guest of the local labour 
council. He said that the fact that it 
was the same items - fruit and veget- 
ables - that .caused the October 
index to be relatively high, and the 
November one to be low, proved 
how important supervision was. 

He added that the 8per cent nsem 
the price of clothing was a further 
reason for not abolishing supervi- 
sion. He predicted that cutting sub- 
sidies.- although it would save 
money, would be inflationary, be- 
cause many products were indirectly 
affected by tbe subsidies on basic 
commodities. . 

Also reacting to the low mdek, tne 
MantifBCtarqrs' Association called 
for a reduction in interest rates, 
currently around 5 per cent, or 90 
per cent annually. 

The November index was pushed 
down by the reduction in the pnce of 
fruit and vegetables, which dropped 
by some 16.9 per cent. Excluding the 
prices o* fresh produce, the index 
rose by 2 percent. . 

_ V The 8 per cent increase in dottatg 

and foot-wear reflected seasona^fec- 
tars. Prices of health services went 
up by 5.7 per cent, and housing 
prices rose by 3-d per cent. 

* Workers are due to receive a 4 per 

cent increase in their December 
satefes* 3 & agreed by the Histadnit 
i Cwghiur doB Page 2, Col. 1) 


Taking part in a simulated “peace conference” yesterday In Jerusalem are, right to left, ‘AJ-Fjyr’ 
editor Hanna Seniora, Bethlehem Mayor Elias Frey, Dutch parliamentarian Harry van den 
Bergh, and Labour MK Abba Eton. See story page 2. - (AFP telephoto.) 


Shamir blasts Peres remarks 

l 

l - 

Vice-premier accused of ‘lack of civility 5 

By MICHAL YUDELMAN a Knesset decision that was signed by matter in Israel's relations v 
and BENNY MORRIS the governments of Egypt and the Egypt. Israel must demand the c 

TEL AVIV. — Vice Premier Yitzhak U.S.,” Shamir said. tinuation of negotiations in keep 

Shamii yesterday launched a vitup- Fortunately, continued Shamir, with the Camp David agreement 
erative attack on Prime* Minister Peres’s statement does nof commit well as the return of die Egypl 
Shimon Peres, implying Peres had either the government or the State of ambassador to Israel, cessation 
joined forces with Yasser Arafat and . Israel. If Peres thinks tbe autonomy anti-Israel incitement in Egypt, \ 
Hos ni M ubarak, and wanted a section, of Camp David should be clarification of and compensation 
Palestinian state. ^ cancelled, he must let the Knesset the murders at Ras Burka. 

Referring to Peres's reported re- decide on it. Labour ministers last night ! 

mark that the Palestinian .autonomy “Only the Knesset may cancel an that Peres had not said that Isj 
section in the Camp David accords agreement which to this day is the had shelved the autonomy plan, c 
had been shelved, Shamir demanded most important political asset of tbe ' that in the current political situai 
that Peres recant, or state that this state, achieved (faring the leadership it was nb longer a live issue. 
wasasHp of the tongue. of Menachem Begin," Shamir said. ■ As to Taba, on which Peres 1 

Shamir was speaking to a meeting He added that Peres's statement said on Saturday night that Isi 

of Herat's central committee. was a blow to Israel's international and Egypt had reached substan 

Labour Party ministers yesterday status and left it defenceless before agreement. Foreign Minis 
reacted sharply to Shamir's attack, those who demand a retreat to the sources, echoing Shamir's think! 
expressing-astonishment at his “lack “suffocating’* pre-June 1967 borders said last night that there was ‘ 
of civility.’* and the establishment of an “Ara- agreement.” At the Herzliya ta 

. The ministers said that Shamir's fat” state. ' between Israel and Egypt last we 

charges were “without foundation.” Last night Kol Yisrael gave its said the sources, “no progress s 
“If Yasser Arafat and Mubarak ' version of the prime minister’s re- made on any subject.'’ 
want to cancel this part of tbe Camp marks. According to tbe radio Peres Tbe foreign ministry sources & 

David accords, it's because of their said: tbat the fafct that in Israel there w< 

desire to create a Palestinian state. “As regards Camp David, the political leaders and part of tbe pi 
But I don’t understand why Peres is second part has been shelved and lie who supported Egypt's dema 
joining these two. Does he also maybe dead- 1 don’t know. Regard- for arbitration helped Egypt in 
yearn, in his soul, fbr a Palestinian mg autonomy, the negotiations en- negotiations with Israel, 
state? ’• : : countered; difficulties . Not only is v * The Jabk issue will be disensi 

•T ask Peres: Who gave you per- . there no agreement from past hego- " this evening between Peres and SI 
missi on or authority to .make such a tiations. hut there is no agreement mir, whoRavours a process of a 
one-sided announcement? The concerning negotiations , and at tbe dilation Ipther than arbitration 
announcement was arbitrary and un- present time the matter is deadlock- solve the dispute, 
authorized. No single man, even if ed.” . The inner cabinet meets 

he is the prime minister, may cancel . . Taba, Shamir said, was a marginal (Continued on Page 2, CoL I) 


matter in Israel’s relations with 
Egypt. Israel must demand the con- 
tinuation of negotiations in keeping 
with the Camp David agreements as 
well as the return of the Egyptian 
ambassador to Israel, cessation of 
anti-Israel incitement in Egypt, and 
clarification of and compensation for 
the murders at Ras Burka. 

Labour ministers last night said 
that Peres had not said that Israel 
had shelved the autonomy plan , only 
that in the current political situation 
it was nb longer a live issue. 

As to Taba, on which Peres had 
said on Saturday night tbat Israel 
and Egypt had reached substantial 
agreement. Foreign Ministry 
sources, echoing Shamir's thinking, 
said last night that there was “no 
agreement.” At the Herzliya talks 
between Israel and Egypt last week, 
said the sources, “no progress was 
made on any snbject.” 

Tbe foreign ministry sources said 
tbat the fafct that in Israel there were 
political leaders and part of the pub- 
lic who supported Egypt's demand 
for arbitration helped Egypt in its 
negotiation* with Israel. 

■ The J aba issue will be discussed 
this evening oetweeti Peres and Sha- 
mir, wfaoHavours a process of con- 
ciliation t'other than arbitration to 
solve the dispute. 

Tbe inner cabinet meets on 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL I ) 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
Post Defence Correspondent 

The army spokesman yesterday 
confirmed that the Syrians over the 
past three weeks have redeployed 
their anti-aircraft missiles along the 
Lebanese border so as to curtail 
Israel's freedom to patrol the skies 
over Lebanon. 

Tbe Syrians moved some mixed 
batteries of Sam-6 and Sam-8 mis- 
siles into Lebanon on the Beirut- 
Damascus highway near Dar el- 
Baida. Other batteries were placed 
in the area of Baalbek. 

At the same time the Syrians 
moved Sam-2 long-range missiles 
into positions that had been pre- 
pared 18 months earlier on the 
Syrian-Lebanese border, at Zabada- 
ni and Kutzer, south-west of Homs 
and south of Tartus. 

Another battery has been de- 
ployed at Kilat, in die north. 

The Syrian redeployment fol- 
lowed the downing by the Israel Air 
Force of two Syrian Mig-23 fighters 
on November 19. after the aircraft 
threatened Israeli planes on a 
routine reconnaissance mission over 
the eastern Beka'a Valley. 

The Syrians removed these batter- 
ies from Lebanon, after Israel sent a 
message, via U.S. Envoy Richard 
Murphy, saying that the redeploy- 
ment constituted a breach of the 


accepted status quo in Lebanon and 
would be treated as such. 

At the same time, however, the 
Syrians stepped up their deployment 
of Sam-2 batteries along the border 
with Lebanon, effectively placing all 
of eastern and northern Lebanon 
within range. The Sam -2s. with a 
range of 50 kilometres and a max- 
imum ceiling of 60.000 feet, in fact 
pose a greater threat to Israeli air- 
craft over the Beka'a than did either 
the Sam -6s or Sam-6s. 

Given tbe points of deployment 
along tbe border, the Sam-2s not 
only threaten Israeli aerial 
intelligence-gathering capabilities, 
but also challenge Israel's freedom 
to strike against terrorist concentra- 
tions in tbe Beka'a and northern 
Lebanon. 

News of the Syrian redeployment 
began to filter out to tbe press early 
last week, but a clamp-down was 
imposed on the news. 

By making this announcement 
yesterday, the army spokesman (and 
later both the chief of general staff 
and the prime minister in separate 
interviews) issued a warning to the 
Syrians tbat the new situation has 
been noted and that despite the 
redeployment Israel will continue to 
patrol tbe skies of Lebanon accord- 
ing to its needs. 


Israel’s decision (o make public 
yesterday details about the redeploy- 
ment of Syrian missiles was based on 
two factors: the absence of diploma- 
tic options for getting the Syrians to 
remove tbe Sam-2 rites and a desire 
to cater to the demands of a growing 
number of ministers who felt tbat 
continued Israeli inaction would be 
Interpreted by the Syrians as weak- 
ness. 

The message to tbe Syrians is this: 
Israel knows the missiles are there, 
and though it will tolerate their pre- 
sence, it will not tolerate their use. In 
other words, while Israel will not 


ANALYSIS 


HIRSH GOODMAN 


Peres won’t be drawn on Syria 


Jerusalem Post Staff 

Israel is not seeking a military 
confrontation or escalation with 
Syria and hopes that the attitude' of 
Damascus is similar. Prime Minister 
Peres said yesterday in response to a 
reporter’s question about the signifi- 
cance of the new Syrian air defence 
deployment along the Syrian- 
Lebanese border. 

Peres refused to be drawn further 
by reporters and said thatbe did not 
intend “to cause escalation and did 
not intend to utter threats.” 

Peres said that the new situation 
was not yet dear and that it “hadn't 
yet stabilized." He said that Israel 


hoped the Syrians would respect the 
status quo ante. 

Chief oT General Staff Mosbe 
Levy also reacted to the Syrian mis- 
sile deployment, saying: “Tbe de- 
ployment of these missiles signifi- 
cantly impedes our freedom of ac- 
tion over Lebanese skies.” 

Asked about the IDF response i o 
the new situation on the Syrian 
front. Levy said that the moment 
there is a change m the enemy’s 
deployment, there is an immediate 
IDF response, which is not always 
publicized. For example, be said, the 
IDF last week took the necessary 
steps in response to the condusion of 
large-scale Syrian maneuvers. 


necessarily destroy tbe sites, it will 
continue patrolling the skies of Leba- 
non and carrying out other opera- 
tions there despite the missiles. 

If they are used, however, Israel’s 
attitude (o the sites could change. 

Theoretically, the Sam-2 threatens 
high-altitude Israel reconnaissance 
missions over much of Lebanon, spe- 
cifically the eastern and northern 
sectors. Those sectors are of crucial 
concern because the terrorists are 
concentrated there. 

Israel can partly offset the threat 
by carrying out reconnaissance mis- 
sions outside of the missiles' range. 
However, tbe quality of intelligence 
such missions could gather would be 
significantly lower. Alternatively. 
Israel could protect the present re- 
connaissance missions with aircraft 
and other means, but that would 
entail considerable expense. 

The option Israel has chosen, to 
judge from yesterday's disclosure, is 
one of deterrence. 

Top-level security sources told The 
Jerusalem Post yesterday that the 
current situation does not mean an 
automatic Israeli response against 
these missiles. Nor docs it mean tbat 
Israel cannot undertake the missions 
it considers essential because of the 
presence of the Sam-2s along the 
border. 

“What it means,” one source said. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 


Deputy minister’s ex-aide may be charged today 

What the police asked Dekel 


By BARBARA AMOUYAL 
and ROBERT ROSENBERG 

Deputy Defence Minister Michael 
Dekel was questioned yesterday by 
deputy commander: Shimon Savir, 
head of the Police Investigative Unit 
' for Serious Crimes, concerning the 
West Bank land-fraud case. 

Dekel was asked about false docu- 
ments issued in Dekel’s name by his 
former aide Avi Tzur, who may be 
formally charged this morning. If 
Tzur isn’t charged he will be brought 
to tbe Tel Aviv Magistrates court for 
an extension of remand. ' " 

Dekel was also asked about his 
management of West Batik settle- 
ment affairs during his tenure as 
deputy agriculture minister; his 
knowledge, if any, of letters issued 
on his personal ministry stationery 
and signed by Tzur, and about sus- 
pected misappropriation of funds 
contributed to the Likud’s 1984 elec- 
tion campaign chest. 

In tbe five-hour meeting at the 
police training academy in Ne’urim, 
Savir asked Dekel about the letters 
signed by. Tzur granting “govern- 
ment approval” to arrested - contrac- 
tor Avrabam Gindi for the building 
and development of tbe Samaria 
settlement of Kramim. 

He was also asked about a letter 
he sgned on May 23, 1982 giving 
permission to the Jumbo Company . 
to develop Ramat Kidron, a Samaria 
settlement. Ramat Kidron, which 
was never built, was. originally in- 
tended as an extension of Emma- 
nuel, the horedi settlement some 20 
kilometres from Xfa r Saba. 

Savir also sought Dekel’s reac- 
tions about suspected misappropria- 
tions of campaign funds contributed 



Michael Dekel. 


(IPPA) 


by building contractors and land 
dealers to the Likud’s “Anu Mam- 
shehim” (We’re Continuing) settle- 
ment tours programme. 

Tzur is alleged to have pocketed 
over $10,000 from “Anu Mamshe- 
hhn”. 

It is also likely that Dekel was 
questioned about bis relations with 
several West Bank land dealers, in- 
ducting Ahmed Ouda, arrested in 
tbe past on suspicion of fraudulent 
land, deals. Ouda claims he was 
coerced into contributing to the 
Likud campaign, in exchange fbr 
preferential treatment by incumbent 
Likud authorities. 

T fkiid politicians, including Depu- 
ty Foreign Minister Ronnie Milo, 
have justified Ouda ’s campaign con- 
tributions, saying that it was in 
Ouda’s “best interests” to see that 
the Likud was re-elected. 

National police spokesman Adi 
Gonen refuses to comment on the 
land-fraud investigation. He denied 
yesterday Likud political complaints 
any police investigator involved 


in tbe case b as provided information 
to the press and indicated that leaks 
r are probably coming from the many 
lawyers and suspects involved in the 
case. 

Dekel last night told Kol Yisrael 
following the police questioning that 
■ he was “feeling pretty good... a lot 
better than I felt a week ago.” Dekel 
insisted that he was not guilty of any 
criminal offences, and reiterated his 
desire to see all of the- West Bank 
settled by Jews. 

Meanwhile. Avraham Gindi, 
arrested on December 1 and formal- 
ly charged last Friday, is being held 
at National Police Headquarters in 
Jerusalem. Gindi is constantly 
guarded by police officers after his 
thwarted suicide attempt on Friday. 
He is to appear in court tomorrow. 

Tbe police want Gindi to be re- 
manded in custody until tbe end of 
his trial. The end-of- trial remand 
request is unusual in cases of white- 
collar crime, and is based on police 
suspicions that Gindi may have falsi- 
fied documents since the case began. 

Tbe remand is to make sure, as 
well, that Gindi will not try to flee 
the country or suborn any of the 67 
witnesses slated to testify against 

him . 

Unconfirmed reports have it that 
Moshe and Yigal Gindi, brothers of 
the accused with extensive land deal- 
. mgs on both sides of the Green Line, 
have gone to Brazil, fearing extradi- 
tion requests to the U.S. from Israel. 

Yigal and Moshe Gindi left Israel 
for the Long Island suburb of Great 
Neck several months ago after they 
became involved in financial com- 
plications not necessarily related to 
the West Bank land-fraud case . 



Interim report into disaster is submitted 

Soldiers died of gas poisoning in barrack fire 


Post Defence Reporter 
Most of the soldiers who died in 
the fire that killed eight and injured 
seven at the Mevo Shiloh artillery 
corps base in Samaria last week had 
succumbed to carbon monoxide 
poisoning before the flames got to 
them, an Israel Defence Forces in- 
vestigation team determined in an 
interim report submitted to Chief of 
General Staff, Moshe Levy, tbe IDF 
spokesman announced yesterday. 

The team, headed by Chief of _ 
Operations Aluf AmramMitena, ex- 
amined foe prefabricated light struc- 
tures used by the IDF as sleeping 


quarters, one of which burned down 
at Mevo Shiloh last week with fatal 
results. Mitzna’s team drew up a list 
of recommendations which were en- 
dorsed by the CGS. 

Among the main recommenda- 
tions was that the density of soldiers 
housed in similar structures should 
be reduced, and more efficient safe- 
ty procedures and equipment be in- 
troduced. 

The report recommended foal 
■when similar structures are used as 
sleeping quarters, each soldier 
should have a minimum of three 


square metres of space. When joined 
together, the units should not consist 
of more than eight rooms bousing a 
rqa« Tpnm of 30 soldiers. (At Mevo 
Shiloh, 84 soldiers were sleeping in a 
unit made of 16 rooms.) 

Every unit should have at least 
two entrance s^exits. Every unit 
should be fitted with smoke detec- 
tors and fire extinguishers. (At 
Mevo Shiloh, tbe fire was raging at 
full force before anyone even be- 
came aware of it, and the fire hyd- 
rant was unreachable and unusable.) 
No bars should be fitted on the 
(Continued on Page 2, Col. 2) 
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Peres and Shamir warn the religious parties 

Y ou are out of the unity government 
if you back any no-confidence motion 
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BySAKAH HONIG 
Post Political Correspondent 
TEL AVTV. - Prime Minister Shi- 
mon Peres and Vice Premier Yit- 
zhak Shamir met yesterday and 
served warning on the religious par- 
ties that any coalition member party 
which presents or supports a no- 
confidence motion places itself out- 
side the coalition. 

Peres and Shamir were joined by 
Justice Minister Mosbe Nissim and 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal. It 
was agreed that Shahal and Nissim 


an effort to explain the legal 
situation to them. 

Beset by second thoughts, the 
National Religious Party is due to 
hold consultations today about the 
‘religious parties' threat to present 
no-confidence motions against the 
government. The other religious 
parties were also described yester- 
day as hesitant about pressing the 
threats they made last week. 

It is thought that the warning from 
Feres and Shamir will further coot 
the religious parties' ardour. 

Peres and Shamir agreed that the 


religious parties* demands that the 
Ramat Gan stadium not be used for 
Sabbath soccer games is justified, as 
opening the stadium now on Satur- 
days would constitute a change in the 
Status quo. 

The two further agreed to set up a 
committee to examine complaints by 
the religious parties against the con- 
struction of the Mormon centre on 
Mount Scop os in Jerusalem. The 
committee is expected to end its 
deliberations in three months. It is 
hoped that this move wifi at least 
temporarily pacify the religious par- 
ties. 

However, Peres and Shamir are 
still at odds over the Who-is-a-Jew 
question, with Peres arguing that the 
religious parties cannot present then- 
amendment to the Law of Return 
without the coalition’s okay, and 
Shamir saying that they are within 
their rights to demand the amend- 
ment. 

The situation in the religious bloc 
between the parties and within the 
parties - is far from calm, with 
various groups seeking to blame riv- 
als for having pressed for the no- 


confidence move in-foe first place. 

Enth usiasm for going ahead with 
the motion is especially weak within 
the NRP, where MK Avner Shaki is 
seen as foe main force behind the 
initiative, motivated perhaps by a 
desire to see his party’s Dr. Yosef 
Burg out of the government. 

A top NRP source told The Jeru- 
salem Post that foe main problem for 
his party “now is how to climb down 
without appearing to be too soft on 
religious legislation demands, so as 
□ot to lose support to more extreme- 
parties.” 

NRP secretary-general Zevulun 
Hammer said yesterday that “a crisis 
is not in the offing. We would like to 
see a better attitude to religious 
issues from the national unity gov- 
ernment, which we helped create. 
But we would not like to see this 
government fall, and hope we won't 
need to resort to no-confidence mo- 
tions which we do not want." 

Shas is due to consult soon with its 
CoudcD ofTora Sages, and the Agu- 
da is expected to seek foe opinions of 
its mentors - foe Gerer Rebbe and 
Rabbi Eliezer Shach. 


Dovish group holds mock peace conference 


Sir David Wotfcoo and his son. Simon- from 
Great Britain, guests of Ben -Gnrion University 
of the Negev. 


SHAMIR 

(Continued from Page One) 
Wednesday and will probably be 
asked by Peres to agree to the sub- 
mission of the problem to interna 
dona! arbitration. Peres hopes that 
Shamir or at least one or two other 
Likud ministers can be won over to 
support arbitration, albeit with 
stage of conciliation built in (as one 
compromise proposal has it). 

Shamir also spoke about foe probe 
into land sales in Judea and Samaria 
While he was doing so. Deputy De 
.fence Minister Mithael Dekel, i 
• main figure in the affair, entered to 
stormy applause. 

Shamir blasted the "venomous in- 
citement" and "lie spreading." con- 
cerning foe West Bank land inves- 
tigation. Shsunir said these attacks 
are intended to besmirch the Likud 
and the entire settlement project. 

The meeting was opened by Henit 
Secretariat Chairman Yoram Ari- 
dor, who denounced what he called 
the slander and libel campaign 
against settlement, the Likud and 
Dekel. 


PRICE RISES 

(Continued from Page One) 

and the employers in July. This is the 
first of three increases which will 
eventually bring real wages up to 
their June 1985 level. 

Economic observers said there is a 
good chance that inflation will re- 
main below 2 per cent. Given the 
unexpected warm weather, and the 
large wage erosion, end of season 
sales may start earlier than usual. 
Fruit and vegetable prices are not 
expected to rise quickly. 

The observers noted that the 
bureau will revise its estimates of 
housing prices in January, according 
to foe results of a survey of apart- 
ment prices. Until now. housing 
prices have been measured according 
to building costs. As the real-estate 
market has slowed down since July, 
the survey is likely to indicate lower 
bousing prices, and this will also help 
keep January's index down. 

With the low inflation figures ex- 
pected for foe coming months, foe 
Bank of Israel will find it increasing- 
ly difficult not to reduce interest 
rates. In October, when inflation 
was 4.6 per cent, the bank said it 
justified effective interest rates of 6 
to 7 per cent. This month foe central 
bank remained silent on the question 
of interest. 

Travel Tax was increased at mid- 
night last night to IS176.1S0. in line 
with periodic reviews of this levy, 
which is linked to the index. For 
visitors to Egypt or Rumania, foe 
rate is now IS8S.070. 


By MARK SEGAL 
Post Political Correspondent 

The PLO's position in peace talks 
with Israel would be premised on 
negotiating a permanent border 
"somewhere between the 1947 parti- 
tion lines and the 1967 armistice 
boundary." The West Bank and 
Gaza would not be up for negotia- 
tion. 

This was stated yesterday by Al- 
Fajr editor Hanoa Seniora, who has 
been accepted by foe PLO and Jor- 
dan, and the Labour part of foe 
coalition, as one of two Palestinian 
members of the joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian delegation in projected 
peace talks. 

He was taking part in a simulated 
international peace conference 
sponsored by foe International Cen- 
tre for Peace in foe Middle East. 
Seniora spoke as the Palestinian on a 
joint delegation, with Bethlehem 
Mayor Elias Freij representing Jor- 
dan. 


The event was video-taped at the 
Telad TV studios in Jerusalem. 

Seniora topped Freij’s stress on 
Jordanian peace-loving policies with 
a declaration that “Chairman Arafat 
has said he’s always ready to sit down 
and talk to Israel.” 

The audience included centre 
trustees from abroad and dovish 
politicians- Labour MK Ora Namir, 
CRM MK Ran Cohen, Mapam MKs 
Yair Tsaban and Mohammed Wat- 
tad, and foe Progressive List’s 
Ya'acov Am on - as well as foreign 
diplomats. 

Seniora in a preparatory session, 
told ex-Sheli MK Walid Zadik that 
foe Galilee - as an area excluded 
from the Jewish state by foe 1947 
partition decision -should be negoti- 
able. East Jerusalem should be the 
Palestinian entity's capital in a con- 
federation with Jordan, he added. 

Hebrew University Prof. Mosbe 
Moaz, io a masterful presentation of 


Syria’s position, threatened Israel 
with total war, declaring "Israel is 
doomed, like foe Crusader states. 
Let me remind you that in 18 months 
time we'll celebrate the 800th 
anniversary of Saladin's final defeat 
of foe Crusaders at Hittim. Time is 
on our side, with foe help of our 
Soviet ally.” 

Israel was represented by Knesset 
Foreign Affairs and Defence Com- 
mittee chairman Abba Eban, who 
enunciated this country's eagerness 
for a compromise settlement, ex- 
cluding Jerusalem . 

Other participants in the Simula- 
' tion exercise were former U.S. assis- 
tant secretary of state Harold Saun- 
ders, Dutch Parliament defence 
committee chairman Harry van den 
Bergh, Hebrew University Sovieto- 
logist Galia Golan, and Dayan Cen- 
tre's Ehud Toledano. 

Presiding was Davor Editor Han- 
na Zemer, aided by simulation exer- 
cise director Dr. Eitan Giiboa. 




A group of traditionally-clad sanraral eothuaiasts on their way to a 
historic she take over a car on the Tokyo subwayon Saturday . 

(AFP telephoto) 


Row over milk substitutes 




Liberals threaten split if no merger this week 


By SARAH HONIG 
Post Political Correspondent 

TEL AVIV. - Liberal Party sources told The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday that, if the merger between their party 
and Herut does not go into effect this week (before. the!- 
December 20 deadline set by foe Liberal comfentiod);' 
Herut may find that foe Likud Knesset faction has split, 
"with no guarantees of what may or may not come next.” 

The sources said Herut cannot count on foe status quo 
between the parties continuing any farther. They inti- 
mated that one of foe first consequences of a rift in foe 
Likud would be foe end to hopes of implementing the 
rotation agreement. 

The sources noted that the structure of foe national 
unity government makes it possible for the liberal Party 
to bolt foe Ukud without finding itself in the opposition. 
The party could simply stay in the government with its 
“allegiance no longer something either large party can 
automatically count on,” said foe sources, hinting that it 
is not unthinkable that they might support Labour on 
occasion. 


These threats come, hot on foe heels of last Wednes- 
day's Liberal Presidium decision not to renew any bid for 
a merger if foe December 20 deadline passes without 
results. Besides the Liberal leaders’ fear that a new 
• session of foe -party convention, would bej oht- of their 
i ’ coDtfoI,'to!ey , j^ fear that with either rotation or early : 
elections in the offing, they would have les^ leverage on 
Herat.- 

All this has so far left Herat unimpressed JThat party 
seems determined not to act on the urgent Liberal 
demand for an immediate merger. Herat also seems 
determined to cut liberal representation in the united 
party far below the 36 per cent foe liberals demand. 

One Herat minister told The Post that, “despite foe 
Liberal fireworks, they will just have to wait till we are 
ready to merge. We have foe upcoming Herat conven- 
tion to deal with now, and it is impossible to effect a 
merger before then." 

He estimated that if liberal leader. Yitzhak Moda’i 
“really wants it' he could get foe Liberal convention to 
give him extra time to get the merger agreement 
contracted.” 


‘Different ends pursued in Pollard case’ 


Jerusalem Post Staff 
Justice Department officials in 
Washington yesterday privately ex- 
pressed fear that the goals of State 
Department legal adviser Abraham 
Sofaer are not the same as those of 
foe prosecution in the espionage trial 
of Jonathan Pollard. Sofaer is in 
Israel to question foe Israelis con- 
cerning foe Pollard affair. 

The State Department attaches 
high priority to preventing public 
revelations in foe case which are 
liable to embarrass Israel, the 
Washington Post reporter accom- 
panying Sofaer's team here reported 
yesterday. 

Meanwhile, Defence Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin on Friday asked U.S. 
Ambassador Thomas Pickering for 
'clarifications” about the. Napco 


affair, in which Israel has been impli- 
cated on suspicion of military- 
industrial espionage. 

Rabin yesterday reported to foe 
cabinet that Israel Military Indus- 
tries had purchased a chrome- 
plating plant for cannon from Napco 
in December 1984, after shopping 
around for such a plant for a long 
tune. The Pentagon had subsequent- 
ly approved Israel's request to pay 
for foe purchase with funds from 
American military aid to Israel. 
Israel bought foe plant openly and 
legally, Rabin told foe cabinet. 

Rabin asked Pickering for clar- 
ifications about foe customs depart- 
ment raid last week on Napco and 
other companies involved in foe 
deal, and about media coverage of 
the event. 


SYRIA 


FIRE PROBE 


(Continued from Page One) 
windows of sleeping quarters, and 
internal partitions interfering with 
avenues of escape should be torn 
down. (There was no direct impedi- 
ment to escape at Mevo Shiloh apart 
from foe overcrowding.) 

The team also recommended that 
army units be trained in fire-fighting 
procedures. 

The team was unable to determine 
what caused the fire, but ruled out 
terrorist or other deliberate motives 
(although all possible avenues of 


investigation were still open). There 
was no indication that the fire had 
been caused by en electrical fault. It 
was reported at the time of the 
accident that there had been a power 
failure at foe base. The report re- 
commended that all types of heating 
equipment be banned in such struc- 
tures. 

The report noted that prefabri- 
cated structures of this type had been 
in use in foe IDF for some 17 yeats 
and similar types are in use all over 
the world. 


UK minister meets Israelis, West Bankers 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Britain’s Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs Timothy Renton 
dined last night with leading West 
Bank personalities, at least three of 
whom had planned to meet with 
PLO leader Yasser Arafat in Jordan 
today. 

Renton, who is in Jerusalem for 
the first time after visiting Damascus 
and Beirut, said before the dinner at 
foe British Consulate in East Jeru- 
salem that be did not know the 
names of his guests. But a British 
source said they included Al-Fajr 
editor Hanna Seniora/ Nablus . 
mayor-designate Zafer al-Masn, 
and another leading Nablus perso- 
nality. Basel Kan’an. 

All three were last week named as 
members of a delegation aiming to 


persuade Arafat to accept UN Re- 
solutions 242 and 338 in foe hope of 
boosting foe PLO’s chances of tak- 
ing part in peace talks. 

Today be is to see Prime Minister 
Shimon Peres, Vice-Premier Yit- 
zhak Shamir, and Mmister-wifoout- 
Portfolio Moshe Arens. Peres's 
forthcoming visit to London win be 
on the agenda, as well as foe peace 
process. 

Renton met yesterday with De- 
fence Minister Yitzhak Rabin and 
Foreign Ministry Director- General 
David Kimche. He said he believed 
foe crisis in relations following Bri- 
tain's invitation to two PLO mem- 
bers for talks with Foreign Secretary 
Geoffrey Howe in October “is now 
far behind us.” 

Although his government^ bad 
been “severely criticized'' for invit- 


ing foe two (Bishop Elias Khoury, 
convicted for arms smuggling, and 
former Halhoul mayor Mohammed 
Milhem), he indicated that similar 
moves in future should not be ruled 
out. 

Milhem and Khoury had refused 
publicly to recognize Israel’s right to 
exist and their meeting with Howe 
was cancelled as a result. “But if 
Palestinians of that calibre would 
come forward and say foe things we 
asked Milhem and Khoury to say, 
isn't it more important than whether 
they are FLO members?” he asked. 

The minister said that he had 
talked with President Assad in 
Damascus and, contrary to the re- 
ported views of American diplo- 
mats, believed foe Syrian leader 
maintains an interest in the peace 
process. 


(CoathNMd from Page One) 

“Is that we just have to do the same 
work in a different way. 

“It Is one thing to deploy nrissOes, 
another to use them,*’ The Post was 
told. 

The source pointed out that the 
Syrians possessed extra-long-range 
Sam-5 missiles that cover almost all 
of Israel, “and yet they do not use 
them because for them to do so would 
be considered a virtual casus belli.'* 

The same rules apparently apply 
with regard to the Sam-2s. 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Histadrut’s Kupat Holim 
health fend yesterday accused the 
Health Ministry of “evading respon- 
sibility” by deciding “unilaterally” 
to stop subsidizing milk substitutes 
for babies who cannot ingest any- 
thing else. 

“For the sake of $800,000, the 
ministry is creating panic among the 
familie s involved,*' declared David 
Tagar, spokesman of Kupat Holim 
Clalit. “Why have they suddenly 
stopped paying for these substitutes 
now, after they paid for them for 
years?” • 

The Health Ministry argues that 
the substitutes. Nutramageo and 
Progestimfl, are medical products 
and should be paid for - like all 
medicines - by the health fund with 
which the patient is insured. 

Prof. Ephraim Menczel, director 
of foe ministry's pharmaceutical de- 
partment, told The Jerusalem Post 
that the babies, numbering a few 
thousand, must have foe k sup- 
plements. If not, they will lose 
weight and suffer from severe di- 
arrhea. 

The health fund, however, insists 
that the milk substitutes are “foods” 
and not “medicines.'’ If the ministry 
wants the health funds to pay for 
these substitutes, said Tagar, foe 
items must be officially designated as 
drags both here and abroad. “But 
they didn’t do this; they merely 
shunted the problem to us by adnri- 


in pharmacies — at 13180,000 per 
baby per month - can apply to Kupat 
Holim Clalit for a partial subsidy. 

Asked why Kupat Holim Clalit 
cannot import the food items. direct- 
ly from abroad and thereby reduce 
foe cost by bulk purchases, the 
spokesman replied: “If the Health 
Ministry suggests that , let them help 
us release milli on* of dollars worth 
of drugs from foe ports for which we 
cannot pay customs. We don't in- 
tend to become food importers.” 

The Kupat Holim spokesman re- 
fused to oomment on foe possibility 
that parents who could not buy the 
supplements would hospitalize their 
babies at great cost to Kupat Holim 
to ensure that they receive the milk 
substitutes. 

Health Minister Mordechai Gur 
delayed for a year foe decision to 
canceitbe subsidies, according to the 
ministry spokesman. “We just can't 
afford it,” said the spokesman. “The 
substitutes are a matter of life and 
death, and Kupat Holim must pay.” 

The cabinet didn't get around to 
discussing the hospital crisis yester- 
day, despite Gar's intention of 
asking for a Treasury allocation of 
IS15 billioiL for government hospit- 
als. . 

Emergency meetings were held in 
a number of hospitals around the 
country of staffers who complain 
they can’t cope with the shortage of 
drugs, equipment and food items. 

Jerusalem’s Shaare Zedek Hospi t- 


for 

unlikely 

By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. - The Pbris Authority's 
plans for a big new coal port in 
- Asbdod are now unlikely to be 
approved by the government, The 
Jerusalem Post learned yester- 
day. 

An ahenrative proposab to ex- 
pand the Hadera coal pier, with 
back-up facilities in Haifa (to in- 
sure against delays caused by. 
stormy weather),' is now' foie 

• favourite in the multi-njlllion- 
doOar development stakes, -The 
Post learned. Building, the 
Asbdod facility would cost $250 
mfflioo, expanding Hadera would 

cost$100m. 

Anion Gafiii, a Former gov- ■ 
eroor of the Bank of Israel who 
has been charged by foe govern- 
ment with reviewing the problem 
and recommending the best solu- 
tion, has asked for a three-week 
extension, to the end of foe- 
mouth- ■— 

This follows foe emergence of 
the Hadera-Hafoa proposal. Ori- 
gin aDy, Use government had 
asked him to decide between FJat 
or Asbdod to serve the new 
AshkeJon power station. 

Investing $100m. in the 
Badera-Haifa combination would 
assure enough coal for Ashketou 
as well as for a future station in 
Haifa. 

When the new AshJkelon power 
station is completed, the next oue 
will be in Haifa, on the site of the 
present power plant, which is 
being phhsed out. 

The new Haifa quay, part of die 
new container terminal, can easi- 
ly handle the coal, provided it is 
deepened to accommodate the trig 
ships and equipped for the extra 
work. 

‘Emissaries to UK 
should be ex-olim’ 


al received a IS2 million gift from 
mstrative fiat,” he added. “This i*-a • -cewiiinflaif^an* ■David 
.dishonourable .thing, to* do, uaticLfoe” i ..said/he had read, about thp.shortagB 
babies and tbeir families will suffer. ” of miBc- for. infants pAs Shaare Zedek 
. Only serious ..social cases,- who. is not yet.short of milk supplies, the 
cann ot afford to buy the substitutes money was set aside for other needs. 


United Kibbutz Movement 
will levy compulsory loan 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - The United Kibbutz 
Movement (UKM) decided yester- 
day to levy a compnslory loan on all 
its oonstitotent kibbutzim as a means 
of coping with Che movement's eco- 
nomic problems. 

The size of foe loan that will be 
demanded from each kibbutz and 
foe period and conditions of repay- 
ments wQI be determined by the 
UKM*s economic department. The 
loan is intended to complement foe 
finana'ai assistance that foe UKM 
has requested from foe government 
and other agencies. 

The UKNfs central committee 
also decided that investments will be 
reduced- to a minimum , regional fac- 
tories and schools will reduce tbeir 
expenditures- and consumption in 
UKM settlements win be lowered by 
20 per cent compared to last year. 

Of the $270 millon budgeted for. 


non-productive development, $70m. 
could be saved and much of foe rest 
invested in production, said UKM 
co-secretary Aharon Yadlin. One of 
theactivities which is bound to suffer 
is kibbutz absorption of immigrants. 

Yadlin strongly denied newspaper 
allegations that foe UKM had failed 
to lodge an official complaint against 
financier David Bales, with whom 
foe movement had several disastrous 
business dealings. 

A complaint was lodged with the 
police in September, Yadlin said. 
Later, foe police decided not to lay 
charges against Balas, but have not 
yet provided reason for its decision. 

Tlie chances were good that an 
agreement would be worked out 
with Balas for the return of foe 
$95m. that went astray, Yadlin said. 
If an agreement was not forthcom- 
ing, he added, foe UKM would take 
legal action against foe financier. 


NETANYA. - Aliya emissaries to 
Britain should be former British 
olim who understand foe British 
mentality, foe 55th annual confer- 
ence of the British Immigrants' 
Association declared yesterday. 

Conference participants sharply 
censured non-British emissaries 
whom they accused of disseminating 
misleadin g information and failing 
to inspire ideological commitment. 

Also under attack was foe British 
Aliya Movement, which allegedly 
JE J rejects foe aiiya promotion offers , of 

tfm-shtwtagM T&m’&raefc 1 ' • V . ;”™ n 

'The 'major concern at foe confer- 
ence fifes 'the decline of British aiiya 
to a trickle. Several speakers sug- 
gested that major Jewish institutions 
in Britain are basically against aiiya 
because it will lead to the erosion of 
the British Jewish community. 

A proposal that came up for dis- 
cussion, but was not put foiward as a 
resolution, was that British Jewry 
should give priority to aiiya over 
fund-raising. “That's one proposal, 
that would never be passed,” a 
veteran British oleh commented to 
The Jerusalem Post. 

There was a dispute over a resolu- 
tion that the relevant authorities be 
asked to abolish travel tax for olim. 

Someone objected to olim getting 
the edge over Israelis, but was 
howled down: "They are not in the 
same position as we are. They don't 
have most of their relatives over- 
seas.” ■ • , 


SEMINAR. —The Kibbutz Seminar, 
a teachers’ training college in Tel 
Aviv, has been recognized by the 
Council for Higher Education as a 
degree-granting institution. Some 
1,400 students, one-third of whom 
are kibbutzmks, study at the semi- 
nar. . - - 


Cabinet votes more Ata aid as sweetener to Nasser 


Port Diplomatic Correspondent 
The cabinet yesterday voted to 
increase state aid to foe bankrupt 
and non-functioning Atd textile 
company by $1.3 million to facilitate 
its purchase by French financier Jack 
Nasser. 

In the past foe cabinet voted Ata 
$5.7 million to cover the firm's debts 
(as an inducement to potential pur- 
chasers) or to cover redundancy pay- 
ments should foe firm’s closure . be- 
come final. 

Yesterday's decision, unopposed 
by Finance Minister Yitzhak Mod- 
a’i, means that Nasser woild get $7 
million from foe state should he 
decide to purchase mid reopen the 
textile firm. However, severance 
payments to workers would have to 
come out of this sum. [ 

The cabinet yesterday also set up 
an inter-departmental team to check 
whether foe fire services should be 
unified and structured in fe national 


organization, like foe police. 

The decision to set up the team, 
with representatives of foe Interior, 
Finance and .Police Ministries, was. 
suggested by Prime Minister Shimon 
Peres after a debate in which Police 
Minister Haim Bar-Lev opposed the . 
idea as costly and unnecessary. 

The idea of a national fire service, 
proposed by Interior Minister Yit- 
zhak Peretz, was seen by various 
ministers- as a means of preventing 
strikes in foe fire services, which are 
currently semi-autonomous depart- 
ments of the local authorities. 

1 Strikes axe prohibited by law to 
essential national services, like foe 
police and foe IDF. 

In another move, the cabinet . 
yesterday voted to increase jt 
salaries every three months in. 
with the increase in foe national 
average wage, to which they 
proportionately linked. 


The proposal; pushed by Justice 
Minister Moshe. Nissim- against 
opposition, from Moda'i, was 
adopted by 10 votes’to 9 aftcrPeretz 
broke the 9-9 tie on foe first vote. 

Housing Minister David Levy said 
that deputy ministers and ministry 
directOTSgeneral had also suffered 
salary erosion in recent months. But 


foe cabinet did" not vote to raise their 
salaries. 

The cabinet adjustment of salaries 
wilLalso affect foe salaries of Jewish 
and Moslem religious judges (day- 
cmim and kadis ) , 

Finally, the cabinet yesterday 
approved a bill rounding out prices 
in New Shekels (NS) from January 1 ■ 
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In deep sorrow we announce the death of our beloved 

MARIE HERZOG 

n6e Silberstein 

The funeral will leave tomorrow, Tuesday, December 17, 
1985 at 2.30 p.m. frbm the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 5 Dafna 
Street, Tel Aviv, for }he Holon cemetery. ; 
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i Savion families of U.S.A. 

and Abusch families, Ter Aviv 
Frankfurt . • 

Please abstain frorri condolence visits. 


In deep sorrow we announce the passing of our beloved 
father, brother and grandfather 

SHMUEL (Siegfried) WEIL 

The funeral will leave today, Monday, 3 Tevet 5746 (1 6.1 2.85) at 2.30 
,-pjn. from the Municipal Funeral Parlour, 5 Dafna sheet, Tel Aviv, for 
the Holon cemetery. 

Transportation will be available for those wishing to attend. 

Shiva at the home of the deceased, 4 Frug sheet, Rama! Gan. 

The Bereaved: 

His daughter and son-in-law: Rina and Abraham 
Segal 

... His grandchildren: Kobf, Yah, Doron 

and all the members of the family In Israel 
■Hauwi ■ and abroad 


In deep-sorrow we announce the death 
of our beloved mother and grandmother 

Dr. ELISABETH BOYKO 

The funeral will take place today, Monday, December 16 1985 
at 3.30 p.m. atthe Rehoyot Cemetery. • ~ ! 
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POfjO per cent increase as villagers move into the city 

gig j uni p in Haifa’s Arab population 
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Bv ABRAHAM RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Arab population of Haifa has 
creased 40.5 per cent in the past 
;cade compared with a 0.5 per cent 
rowth in the city's Jewish popula- 
• on. and Arabs for the first time 
ave begun to move into hitherto 
ewsh neighbourhoods. 

These findings by Haifa Universi- 
, y geographer Yossi Beo-Artsiwere 
- eported at last week's conference of 
be Israel Geographical Association . 

. Ben-Artsi said that close to a quar- 
er of the increase in Haifa’s Arab 
x>pubtion was due to an influx from 
. ^rab villages. This statistic, he said, 
jiseounted a widely held theory 
among geographers that Arab villa- 
. gen did not migrate to cities. 

In 1972, there were 12,400 Arabs 
living in Haifa. 5.5 per cent of the 
total city population. By 1983. the 
number had risen to 17,400. 

As Jewish residents move up to 
the Carmel or out to the northern 
suburbs along Haifa Bay, veteran 
Arab residents of Haifa have begun 
moving into Jewish neighbourhoods 
adjoining Arab residential areas 
along streets such as Massada and 
Hitlet. 

Ben-Artsi noted that 60,000 
.Arabs lived in Haifa before the crea- 
tion of the state. About half had left 
the city before the onset of the War 
of Independence, and all but 3,500 
fled during the war. Almost all of 
those remaining were Christian, said 
the geographer, and they were con- 
centrated by the authorities in one 
residential area. Reunification of 
families doubled their number and 
growth in the next two decades was 
confined to natural increase. 

Haifa was the first location in 
which military government was 
lifted and Arab representatives were 
elected to the City Council. If pre- 
sent trends continue. Ben-Artsi said, 
there would be significant demog- 
raphic changes in Haifa. 

in another paper delivered at the 
conference. Dr. Michael Roman of 


* 



Upper Nazareth, where Arabs now makeup a tenth of the population. 

Jewish majority that rejected such 
mixing. 

Attempts at reverse integration by 
Jews who moved into Arab neigh- 
bourhoods - some 60 families in the 
years after the Six Day War - or 
opened businesses in East Jeru- 
salem, have declined over the years, 
said Roman. This was partly due to 
difficulties encountered by the Jews, 
and partly to an increasing reluct- 
‘ ance of Arabs to rent to Jews. 

Roman contrasted the Arab incur- 
sion into Upper Nazareth, a non- 
ideoiogical move dictated by bous- 
ing needs, to the nationalist attempt 
to develop a Jewish neighbourhood 


Tel Aviv University noted that 
Arabs now constitute 10 per cent of 
the population of Upper Nazareth,- a 
new town that had been created by 
the government as a demographic 
balance to Arab Nazareth. 

Despite the forceful opposition of 
some local Jewish residents to this 
inflow, the presence of the Upper 
Nazareth Arabs reflects a measure 
of acceptance of Israeli Arabs as 
fellow citizens. This situation differs, 
said Roman, from Jerusalem, where 
East Jerusalem Arabs - who are not 
Israeli citizens- do not live in Jewish 
neighbourhoods or open shops in the 
Jewish sector. He said that it was the 


• fRubinger) 

in the heart of Hebron. 

Differences in communal rela- 
tions in these mixed cities are re- 
flected in prosaic details like bus 
routes. In Jerusalem. Roman noted, 
an East Jerusalem Arab wishing to 
travel to West Jerusalem has to 
travel by Egged, since the numerous 
Arab bus lines are not authorized for 
that route. In Nazareth, by contrast, 
a Jew from the upper city shopping 
in the Arab shuk must take an Arab 
bus to get home. 

Lower Nazareth residents are also 
frequent clients at the market every 
Tuesday in Upper Nazareth, noted 
Roman. 


Rumania facing winter of discontent 


By JOHN DORNBERG 

MUNICH. - Nicolae Ceausescu. Rumania's pres- 
ident and Communist party chief, -has no equal 
among East European leaders when ir comes to 
propagating the cult of personality. 

His epoch, so claim the propaganda banners 
and posters bearing his portrait, “is Rumania's 
golden age, the era of light." 

But this winter Ceausescu's 20th as conducator, 
a title roughly akin to Fuehrer or duce, promises to 
be the darkest ever in Rumania's modem history. 
The lights are flickering and sputtering Out. And' ’ 
not l ust the lights but also the radios andteieViSion 1 1 
sets, the hearths and the beaters, the motors in r 
private cars, even the machines in the factories; 

Never before has Rumania faced an energy and 
power shortage as severe as the one confronting it 
this year. And never before has Ceausescu dealt 
• with his mounting troubles in more draconian 
fashion. 

After declaring a state of emergency in late 
October, he fired a deputy prime minister, the 
minister of electric power and the minister of 
mining, and ordered the army to run and supervise 
operations in the country's power plants and coal 
mines. 

Tough new measures to conserve fuel and 
power were imposed last month . 

Thus, no Rumanian family wiU be allowed to 
switch on the lights in more than one room of an 
apartment or house at any given time, and the 
bulb that burns must not be stronger than a dim 40 
watts. 

Room temperature in homes, offices and shops 
must be kept to a frig id 57°F. Space heaters are 
forbidden and police spot checks will be made is 
order to enforce the rules. 

All restaurants must close at 9 p.m. 

Television broadcasting is to be limited to two 
hours a day. 

Sale of gasoline for private cars, already 
rationed to a mere three gallons a month, may be 
abolished entirely. 

Street illumination in Bucharest and other cities 
will be virtually non-existent. 

To complicate matters, food shortages are 
mounting. Meat has practically disappeared from 
the shops. To buy sugar, butter, vegetable oils, 
coffee, flour or any kind of produce Rumanians 
must queue for hours. Ceausescu has "recom- 
mended” a daily intake of only 2.800 calories as 
part of a national fitness and health programme. 

Conversely, the other day he signed a decree 


requiring every Rumanian over 18 to put in six 
days of unpaid work a year - on house, road or 
bridge-construction. 

The country’s economy, shaky for years, is in a 
raiispin, and Rumania's standard of living is now 
judged to be the lowest in the Soviet bloc. 

Instead of their rated capacity of 4,000 mega- 
watts, the country's hydroelectric stations, crip- 
pled by a summer-long drought, produced only 
1,500 megawatts during the first 10 months of this 
year. 

y CoaMruramg' 'thermal ' power plants- have put 
:i©aioh]y.3j500 rfthfe-fargofed 5,000 inegaw&ris. 

1 By the end. of September cofcU prOduCtitih' was 30 
pier cent below the 64 million tons planned for 
1985, a figure that itself was a reduction from the 
87 million tons originally envisioned for this year. 

To deal with the crisis, Ceausescu "militarized” 
the energy sector in October, ordering senior 
officers, assisted by military staff, into the man- 
agerial offices of each of the country’s power 
stations and mines. He sacked the three ministers 
nominally responsible and installed two con- 
fidants as key replacements. 

The new minister of electrical power is Ion Lieu, 
until last month a “counsellor to the president.’' 
The new minister of mining is Hie Verdet, 
Ceausescu's brother-in-law. who is a member of 
the party politbtiro and was Rumania's prime 
minister until 1982. 

It is not the first time that Ceausescu has called 
on the-army to deal with economic crises. In recent 
years senior officers have been appointed to 
supervise several civilian projects, such as the 
construction of the Danube-Black Sea canal and 
the Bucharest subway, and the management of the 
country's merchant marine. 

Top-level ministerial shuffles are almost routine 
in Rumania. Ceausescu has established a singular 
reputation for finding scapegoats for the country’s 
economic troubles. 

But even by Rumanian standards the official 
merry-go-round has now readied unprecedented 
velocity. All the ministers who were sacked in 
October had been appointed only a year before. 

Rumania's worsening crisis, according to obser- 
vers, Is due almost entirely to the conductor’s 
own economic mismanagement and megaloma- 
nia. 

On coming to power in 1965, following the 
death of Gheorghe Gheorgbiu-Dej, Ceausescu 
launched a crash programme of industrialization 
aim ed not only at modernizing what had been a 


predominantly agricultural Balkan land , but also 
at achieving more independence from the Soviet 
Union and Coraecon, the East European version 
of the Common Market. 

But the campaign was overly ambitious, badly 
coordinated and unrealistic in light of Rumania's 
energy and raw materials base. 

For example, because Rumania had rather 
substantial oU supplies. Ceausescu began pushing 
for the creation of a vast petrochemical industry 
that would not only provide Rumania’s own needs 
-bur serve as: processor of crude and semi-finished 
>pertOche imedtipr odums.* The; pefinery capacity^ 
’’tfow 36 million tons ptffyeat: '*' *’ ' '» 

' But Rumania’s oil reserves were smaller and 
depleted faster than expected. Last year only 11 
million tons of crude were pumped from the 
Ploiesti fields - half the domestic need and less 
than one-third of the refinery capacity. 

To keep the expensive refineries operating, 
Bucharest began importing oil, paying more in 
hard currency for it than it earned on the export of 
petrochemical products. 

This was one reason why Rumania accumulated 
a foreign debt of S12 billion by 1980. That year 
Ceausescu changed course dramatically to coal as 
the country's principal energy source. However, 
Romanian coal is of very poor quality; also, the 
cost of extracting it has more than quadrupled in a 
decade. Meanwhile, with mounting industrializa- 
tion and urbanization, the country's collectivized 
and sorely mismanaged agricultural base dwin- 
dled, leading to persistent food shortages. 

Though Rumania has now wound down its 
foreign debt by more than two-thirds, much to the 
delight of Western banks and other creditors, it 
did so by drastically reducing imports from the 
West - oil, other raw materials, modern machin- 
ery and technology. 

To be sure, there was a time in the 1970s when 
Rumania seemed to be freeing itself from trade 
with the Soviet bloc, but it is now more dependent i 
on the USSR and other Comecon countries than , 
before. This not only exacerbates the economic 
troubles but crimps Ceausescu's maverick foreign 1 
policy. J 

For two decades he has deprived the Rumanian 
people, offering them patriotism instead of 
prosperity, in order to pursue his ill-conceived 
goals. There have been many winters of disoon- 
rent. But this one is shaping up as the worst yet. 

(See Shultz - Page Four I 


Actress Rachel Marcus- Alterman dies at 72 




Rachel Marcus- Alterman, one of 
Israel's most prominent actresses, 
died last Friday of a heart attack. She 
was 72. 

Marcus bad a long and brilliant 
career in theatre and was dedicated 
to teaching theatrical arts. She was 
the wife of the late Nathan Mer- 
man. the noted poet, and mother of 
Tirza Arar, an actress, poet and 
translator. 

After her husband and daughter 
died tragically in traffic aaidente, 
Marcus dedicated herself wholly to 
the stage. 

Bom in Grodno, Poland, in 1913, 
Marcus arrived here with her parents 
in 1932. They settled in Hadera. 
Marcus was a member of Hasbomer 
Hatzair and planned to settle at 
Kibbutz Ein Shemer. However, she 
left to study theatrical arts in Vien- 


na, where she auditioned Chekhov 
in Russian for Max Reinhardt and 
was accepted into his school. 

In 1934 she returned here. Habi- 
mah turned her down on her first try, 
blit she found employment with 
smaller theatres. She met Nathan 
Aitermen, who wrote songs and 
poems for her, and they were mar- 
ried in 1935. 

Marcus played major roles with 
the Matate satirical theatre and 
spent a year with Habimab. In 1947 . 
she joined the newly formed Cameri 
Theatre. She remained with the 
Cameri until her retirement in 1977: 
during the '60s she also worked at 

the Zavit. . 

She gave memorable perform- 
ances in productions of Tennessee 
Williams's The Glass Menagerie. 
Marcel Pagnol’s Marius, Lillian 
Heilman's The Little Foxes and 


Shakespeare’s Henry TV and Romeo 
and Juliet. 

Following her retirement from the 
Cameri, Marcus embarked - in 1978 
- on a series of personal appearances 
in a solo show entitled “Personal 
Mission." She read works by Israeli 
and foreign writers, inducting her 
late husband. She also taught at two 
theatrical schools, Beit Zvi and Nis- 
san Nativ, and lectured in schools, 
kibbutzim, and development towns. 
She gave her, last appearance three 
weeks ago at Kibbutz Ramat David, 
where she read from Look Back 
Little Sheba. 

Marcus established scholarships 
for theatre students under her name 
and under that of her daughter. 

Rachel Marcus- Alterman is sur- 
vived by two grandchildren. Ya al 
and Nathan. 



In a statement yesterday, Premier 
Peres said that with her death, a true 
and radiant talent had been exting- 
uished and a warm personality taken 
from us. 

Her body wiU lie in state at the 
Cameri Theatre in Tel Aviv from 1 
p.m. and will leave for the Kixyat 
ShauJ cemetery at 2 p.m. today. 

Alexander Zvielli 




By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. - Professional astro- 
nomers and several amateurs claim 
they have already seen H alley ’s com- 
et with the naked eye. 

Dr. Thomas Goodman, assistant 
curator at the Ha’aretz Museum 
. planetarium, told The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday that he and a group of 
colleagues might have been lucky 


because they searched for the comet 
at a relatively dark spot at one of the 
hilly settlements of Samana- 
According to Goodman, the com- 
et looks like a big fuzzy star. Signs of 
its tail can also be seen, says Good- 
man. , , 

Yigal Pat-El, ibe director of the 
Givatayim Observatory, told The 
Past that several amateur astronom- 


comet with the naked eye. He added 
that the comet is relatively large, 
about one-third the size of the moon, 
and is surrounded by a hazy cloud. 

Both Goodman and Pat-El told 
The Post that there is a profusion of 
shooting stars accompanying the 
comet. At one point, around mid- 
night on Saturday, there was a shoot- 
mesiai streaking from west to east 


STSS™; every 20 seconds or so. According lo 


During the next few nights, a 
shower of shooting stars can still be 
seen around midnight, but not in 
such great profusion. 

During the next few days, people 
should wait till 9 p.m., after the 
moon sets, before searching for the 
comer. 


Water emergency scheme 
if rains don ’t come soon 

By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
BEIT DAGAN - The duty weather- 
man at the meteorological centre 
here is cautiously forecasting rain for 
Wednesday and Thursday. 

The water commissioner and 
Mekorot are planning campaigns to 
encourage citizens, fanners and in- 
dustrialists to conserve water, if the 
rains don’t arrive soon. The austerity 
plans could mean a severe decrease 
in crops due to a lower water quota 
for farmers. 

Tiberias Mayor Yigal Bibi. whose 
city borders rhe Kinnerei. is organiz- 
ing prayer sessions. He told news- 
men that prayers will be said at the 
graves of Jewish sages buried in the 
Tiberias area. He said that such 
prayers are carried out as a last 
resort, but from past experience, 
they have proven quite efficacious. 

The Kinneret is at its lowest level 
since 2948, nearly 3 metres below its 
optimal level. 

Soldier’s assailant 
caught near Nablus casba 

TEL AVIV. - A West Bank villager 
who allegedly stabbed an Isreal De- 
fence Forces soldier in Nablus 
yesterday was caught shortly after- 
wards. 

According to information pro- 
vided by the IDF spokesman's office 
here and a well-placed source in the 
area, the attack took place at about 3 
p.m. when several soldiers were at 
the Clock Square near the Nablus 
casba. The assailant is said to be 
about 20 years old. The soldier was 
injured in the hand and received a 
scratch on his stomach. 

The attacker fled, after the 
wounded soldier fired in the air. An 
officer and another soldier gave 
chase. 

A local resident reported the 
attack to the police, following a 
precedent of cooperation by locals 
set by residents of KaJkilya on 
November 30, when they chased a 
person who had stabbed an Israeli 
shopper. ~ J.B. 



A New Zealand Marina-Booroola ram stands in front of the larger 
Israeli variety. i Yolcani Institute^ 

Cheaper Israeli lamb 
if local experiment works 

RJSHON LEZION. - An Jticmpi to 
improve the fertility of Israel's .sheep 
herds is under way at the Vo lean) 

Institute near here, using special 
rams imported from New Zealand. 

Merino- Booroola sheep give birth 
to two or three lambs each lambing, 
whereas the Israeli Assaf variety 
produce between one and mo. The 
New Zealand variety are far smaller 
than the Assaf. weighing up in mM 
kgs. . whereas the locals cun weigh us 
much as 130 kgs. 

If the experiments are successful. 

Israel will have a new type of sheep, 
with the weight of the Assaf and the 
fertility of the Merino-Boor* via. 
making local lamb and mutton 
cheaper than the imported variety . 

Y.O. 


Beersheba art shows 

BEERSHEBA. - Two exhibitions 
of some of Nahum Gutman's unsold 
works opened here yesterday as part 
of the 65th anniversary of the His- 
tadrut Trade Union. 

Gutman, who died five years ago 
at the age of 82. was famous for his 
depictions of Jaffa and Tel Aviv. His 
widow Dora gave his unsold works 
to a soon-to-be-completed museum 
, in his name, which is.tohepart of the . 


Toxic waste treatment 
to be approved 

BEERSHEBA. - The regional plan- 
ning committee is to approve plans 
today for the first stage of the treat- 
ment of toxic wastes at Ramat 
Hovav. an Interior Ministry source 
said here yesterday. The Ramat 
Hovav site. 12 kilometres south of 
Beersheba. is the only one in the 
country for the disposal of toxic 
wastes. 

Danny Ne'eman. the chief en- 
gineer of Mivnei Ta’asia. a govern- 
ment company which has been oper- 
ating the site for the past year, said 
that the first stage of treatment in- 
volves neutralizing the waste. The 
second stage, which is to be 
approved in several weeks, accord- 
ing to the ministry source, involves 
detoxifying the waste. 

Until now the site has been used 
only for storing waste. 

“The neutralization process is 
simple, so we'll soon issue a lender 
for this locallv." Ne'eman said. "But 


detoxification is unique and com- 
plex. so we've approached two or 
Li9 ms name, xkoicd is.iooc^ui ui. three* companies overseas. • • 'L.M. 
L (focal-; Jabpqr; council s cultural cen.-^: * *. r /• .. 

tie.-..: . •- 

The first exhibition, of drawings, - WEED. - Wizo has approved its 
opened at a local factory. The 1985/86 budget of 43.4 million New 
second, of oils, opened at the Liraz Shekels, more than 70 per cent of 
Art Gallery in the Artists’ Quarter, which is to be devoted to helping 

L.M. youth. 


Jerusalem man shot 
in apparent drug row 

A '5-y ear-old Jerusalem man was 
scriuusiv wounded lute Saturday 
night following an apparent drug- 
related murder attempt. Aviedor 
Manias wa> felled by a single shot ui 
close range in his rented apartment 
at In Colombia Street in Jerusalem's 
Kin at Men. them neighbourhood. 

Neighbours, startled by the sud- 
den shot, telephoned police, who 
arrived to find Manias unconscious. 
Manias was operated on in Hadas- 
stth Hospital Ein Ketem early yester- 
day morning and I:l\I night his condi- 
tion was Je fined as ‘ serious." 

According to the police. Martins 
has two previous convictions for 
dealing in drugs and stolen property. 

His assailant, say the police, 
apparently entered Mullins's home, 
turned oil" the main electrical switch 
in the foyer, and shot Manias at 
point-blank range when he came to 
inspect the cause of the blackout. 

Police believe the shooting, the 
rhird drug- related incident in Jeru- 
salem in four days, was a "settling of 
accounts." They do not anticipate a 
gang war. B A 

Life imprisonment 
for slaying girlfriend 

HAIFA t llim). - A 33-year-old local 
man convicted of murdering his girl- 
friend was sentenced to life in prison 
by the district court here vesterday. 

Ghazi Fuad Hijazi strangled and 
stabbed Ychudit Nissim. 47. last 
July. The couple had heen living 
together since Wl. 

During the trial it emerged that 
Hijazi had become engaged to 
another woman and that for several 
months before the killing he had 
divided his lime between the two. 
Hijazi did not tell Nissim about the 
engagement .right away, as he 
wanicdt.to break. the news to her 
"slowly." 

On the night of the killing. Hijazi 
told Nissim that "the time had come 
to separate.” An argument ensued. 
in the course of which Hijazi slew 
Nj.ssim. 


BANK OF ISRAEL 



» Why go about with both old and new shekels? 

o 

It's more worthwhile and more convenientto carry the new shekelsin your wallet. From January 1, 
1986, prices will be listed in the new shekel denominations (this goes for bills, cheques, price tags, 
financial reports and payment vouchers). 

So if you're already in foe bank, ask them to exchange your old shekels for the new ones. 

It will be both lighter in your pocket and easier to compute your cash payments. 


[fij Ask For The New Currency I 
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Iran jets hit massed Iraq troops 


NICOSIA. - Iranian jets atacked three Iraqi 
troop concentrations in southern and northern Iraq 
yesterday causing “irreparable damage", reported Ima, 
the official Iranian news agency. 

The raids were in retaliation for Iraqi air strikes against 
Iranian targets the previous day. added the agency, which 
is monitored here. 

Iraq has escalated its air strikes against Iranian troop 
concentrations in what appears to be a hotting up of the 
war. now in its 63rd month. In recent days. Iranian 
leaders have warned that a major Iranian offensive is 
imminent. 

The Iranian air strikes early yesterday were directed 
against Iraqi troop concentrations at Kharfiyah and At 
Kuwayt in southern Iraq and against a military garrison 


south of Aqra, a town in north-eastern Iraq cose to the 
Turkish border. 

Iran said all its jets returned safely to their bases. 

Iraqi military communiques Saturday reported a total 
of 91 bombing sorties against Iranian troop concentra- 
tions in the southern sector of the battlefront where the 
Iranians have reportedly massed their troops in readiness 
for their offensive. 

Iran released 97 disabled Iraqi prisoners of war 
(PoWs) on humanitarian grounds yesterday and flew 
them to Turkey for repatriation, Ima also reported. 

It said 491 disabled Iraqi PoWs had so far been freed 
and quoted an official as saying Iran would send borne 
during the next few months all remaining disabled Iraqis 
captured in the five-year-old war.{ AP, Reuter) 
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Bangladesh leader to lift ban on politics 


DACCA (Reuter). - Bangladesh 
President Hossain Mohammad 
Ershad s;iid yesterday that a nine- 
month-old ban on open political 
activity would be lifted from January 
i and urged politicians to help him 
prepare forelections. 

Meanwhile, the Bangladesh gov- 


ernment invited guerrilla leaders to 
talks aimed at ending 14 years of 
separatist insurgency in the southern 
hill tracts area which have killed 
more than 6.000 people. 

Ershad said in a broadcast on the 
eve of today's 14th anniversary of 
Bangladesh's independence that he 


was firmly committed to end martial 
law and restore democracy. But he 
gave no date for an election. 

“It is my declared policy to have 
an elected government within the 
shortest possible time," said Ershad 
who seized power in a bloodless 
coup in March. 1982. 


Signs of guerrilla action seen in S. Africa 


JOHANNESBURG (AP). - Police 
said yesterday that a blade man died 
in the explosion of a hand-grenade, 
and ambushers with a sub-machine 
gun attacked a black policeman's 
home, wounding the officer and two 
others. 

Police refused to elaborate, but the 
attacks in Kwathema, a black com- 
munity east of Johannesburg, had 
signs of a commando assault by- 
trained guerrillas, as opposed to ran- 


dom killings by black mobs. 

The mobs rarely employ weapons 
beyond sticks and stones, and they 
usually burn their victims. 

New, coordinated guerrilla attacks 
have been expected for two reasons: 
The African National Congress 
(ANC), the main guerrilla force 
fighting apartheid, always mounts a 
Christmas- season offensive and, this 
year has vowed to step up its war. 
Such threats are not new, but for 
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DELIGHTS OF 
JERUSALEM 
By Rina Valero 

A treasury of cooking 

and culture 

from the kitchens 

of Jerusalem, 

including recipes 

and folklore 

from all of the Capital's 

nationalities and traditions. 

Hardcover, 240 pages, 

published by 

Naharand Steimatzky. 
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A BOOK OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN 
FOOD 

By Claudia Roden 

A cookbook that widens 
one's knowledge of Middle 
Eastern cooking, perfect for 
adding new variety to the 
dinner table. 

Includes informative and 
interesting origins and 
influences of the cuisine. 
Published by Penguin, 
softcover, 486 pages. 


PRICE: IS 30,810 


the first time they have been followed 
by the ANC planting land mines in 
the rural northern part of South 
Africa, and an ANC rocket attack on 
the nation's top-secret, heavily 
guarded oil-from-coal refinery. 

Two people died rolling onto the 
mines two weeks ago. and five others 
suffered wounds. Police and the 
army, as of Friday, could still not say 
they were sure aO the mines had been 
located. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO 
JERUSALEM POST * 
READERS: BUY 
DELIGHTS OF 
JERUSALEM AND GET 
A BOOK OF MIDDLE 
EASTERN FOOD * — 
FREE! 

•Value IS 3990 

To: BOOKS , 

The Jerusalem Post, 
P.O.B. 81, Jerusalem 
91000. 

Please send me DELIGHTS 
OF JERUSALEM, and as a 
free bonus, A BOOK OF 
MIDDLE EASTERN FOOD. 

1 enclose a cheque for 
IS 30,810. 

NAME ' 

ADDRESS 


CODE 


Offer valid until Dec. 31.1 985 



Ziari-Haq 


Zia, visiting 
Sri Lanka, 
calls for end 
to terrorism 

Special to The Jerusalem Post 
. COLOMBO (Lanka News Agen- 
cy). — Pakistani President Gener- 
al Zia-ul Haq, ending a six-day 
official visit to Sri Lanka yester- 
day said Sri Lanka's neighbours 
have a moral and political obliga- 
tion to come to its aid to eradicate 
T amil separatist terrorism be- 
cause it was threatening the 
sovereignty and territorial in- 
tegrity of the country. 

Asked if Pakistan was sup- 
plying arms to Sri Lanka the 
Pakistani leader told a press con- 
ference that his country was not 
an arms exporting corporation 
but if it was it would do every- 
thing to help Sri Lanka “because 
you cannot allow a country to be 
wrecked from within." 

It Is an open secret that Pakis- 
tan was helping train the Sri 
l-ankan armed forces in guerrilla 
warfare and was also supplying 
limited quantities of small arms 
and ammunition. 

Referring to the Soviet invasion 
of Afghanistan, Zia said be was 
optimistic that the problem would 
be resolved during talks starting 
in the UN daring the next few 
days and said the Afghan problem 
cannot be solved through military 
means but through a political 
solution. 

Hosting a banquet in Zia’s hon- 
our last Tuesday, President 
Jnnins Jayewardene strayed from 
his prepared speeh to tdl his guest 
that some members of the inter- 
national community were helping 
Sri Lanka combat terrorism, 
Jayewardene made pointed refer- 
ence to Israeli assistance and de- 
scribed Israel as friends of Sri 
Lanka in this regard. 


Carlos Romulo, 
diplomat, at 86 

MANILA (AP). - Carlos Romulo, a 
former foreign minister who served 
every postwar Philippine president 
and became one of the worid’s best- 
known diplomats, died yesterday. 
He was 86. 

Romulo, who as a U.S. Army 
brigadier general walked ashore 
with the late U.S. Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur to start the liberation of 
the Philippines from the Japanese in 
World War n. died just a month 
short of his 87th birthday. 

Romuio ended government ser- 
vice at 85 and once jokingly called 
himself “a bionic man” because of his 
longevity in office. He was the last 
living signatory of the original char- 
ter. 

“A great man and beloved patriot 
has passed from our midst,” Presi- 
dent Ferdinand Marcos said in a 
statement. "In this time of sorrow, 
let us all come together to mourn." 

U.S. Ambassador Stephen Bos- 
worth, in a statement released short- 
ly after Romuio's death, called 
Romulo "one of the truly great 
statesmen of the 20th century." 


Shultz in Rumania to give 
U.S. views to Spviet ally 


mtial palace after Shuitz demonstration and fanned around the southern perimeter of 

from the airport through vaiious districts of the dry fe Kumeret starts (at 9 ajn.) and 


(Camera press) 


BUCHAREST. - U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz met President 
Nicolae Ceausescu yesterday in a 
mission to give U.S. views to a Soviet 
ally. 

Ceausescu greeted Shultz at the 
presidential palace after Shultz 
drove from the airport through 
streets deserted by traffic because of 
an energy crisis that is cutting gaso- 
line sales. 

As reporters watched. Shultz 
handed Ceausescu a letter from U.S. 
President Ronald Reagan and the 
Rumanian president started to open 
it, then slapped it on a table and said 
he would look at it after the journal- 
ists left from the brief picture-taking 
session. 

Ceausescu said he hoped repor- 
ters "will not publish unrealistic 
things about Rumania" after Shultz 
finished the six-hour stopover in the 
country en route to Budapest. 

Shultz told reporters travelling 
with 'him on the flight from Berlin 
that he wanted to give Ceausescu the 
U.S. view of East-West relations and 
talk about trade and human rights 
issues as well. 

Earlier in West Berlin, before tak- 
ing off for Bucharest, Shultz drama- 
tized Washington's refusal to ack- 
nowledge the permanent division of 
Europe with a symbolic visit to the 
Berlin Wall and in a dinner speech. 

More than 200 leftists protesting 
the visit went on a window-s ma s hing 
rampage and overturned a police 
van with officers inside, Berlin au- 
thorities said yesterday. 

Twenty-three people were briefly 
arrested for identity checks and six 


police officers suffered minor in- 
juries, West Berlin police spokes- 
man Manfred Ganschow said. 

He said up to 300 people among 
3,200 protesters who marched Satur- 
day along the elegant Kurfuersten- 
rl«mm Boulevard broke off from the 


SPORTS 

Tiberias marathon 

By JACK LEON 

TEL AVIV. - Six runners with bw 
marathon times of well under * 
hours, 20 minutes will be among thT 
500-plus entries from 15 cournn« 
participating in tomorrow's 
annual Tiberias Sea of Galilee later 
national Marathon. The 42 km. s|q* 

awinnri th« c/uirhurn iuU ® 


through various districts of the city 
during the evening. 

Late Saturday night and early 
yesterday, "the roving rowdies" - 
many dressed in black leather with 
face masks - smashed windows of 
dozens of businesses, damaged cars, 
and hurled stones and firecrackers at 
arriving riot police, Ganschow said. 

About 50 rioters tipped over a 
police v an caught in a downtown 
traffic jam. It was not made clear 
whether any of the five policemen 
inside were injured. 

Meanwhile, East Europeans will 
be looking to an extraordinary meet- 
ing of Comecon heads of govern- 
ment in Moscow tomorrow for clues 
as to how much economic independ- 
ence new Soviet leader Mikhail Gor- 
bachev will allow them. 

Prime ministers from the 10 mem- 
bers of the Communist trading orga- 
nization - the Soviet Union, its East 
European allies, Mongolia, Vietnam 
and Cuba - will meet to coordinate 
their countries' new five-year plans. 

Western diplomats believe debate 
could be beared between Soviet 
leaders, seeking better quality goods 
from the allies, and representatives 
of Poland, Hungary, Czechoslova- 
kia, East Germany, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, who want more economic 
leeway. 



France to bufld nuclear station for China 

PARIS (AP). -France and China have reached agreement in principle on the 
construction of a nuclear power station at Daya Bay in the south Chinese 
province of Gnandong, officials said. - 

The accoid wa readied during a visit to France by Chinese Vice Premier Li 
Peng, the French Industry Ministry said Saturday. It covers the plant's total 
cost as wefl as the broad outfines of a fi n ancing package. 

The project calls for the construction of two 900-megawatt reactors by the 

French nuclear construction company fYamatome. General Electric Od. Ltd. 

of Britain wUl provide turbines for the facility. 

Police chase intruder over 10 Downing Street 

LONDON (Reuter). - Armed detectives captured' an intruder in a late-nignt 
chase across the roof of Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s official London 
residence, police said yesterday. 

The incident, on Friday night, provoked a security alert, with police 
searching government buildings near the residence, 10 Downing Street, a 
Scotland Yard spokesman said. 

“There was a brief chase on the roof and the man dimbed down a drain- 
pipe and was arrested on the ground," he said. 

Thatcher left the. London house for her official. country residence. 
Chequers, at the time of the incident. The man, a 25-year-old Austrahanv.was 
not armed and was freed uncharged after questioning, the spokesman said. 
‘Technically he wasnot breaking the law," he said. 

Hungary’s defence chief dies suddenly at 59 

MOSCOW (AP). — The newly appointed defence minister of Hungary, Gen. 
Istvan (Hah, died yesterday, the official news agency Tass reported from 
Budapest. He was 59. 

Tass indicated that (Hah died of a heart attack. It said be died “suddenly” of 
heart failure. 

Olah, a career military man, had been appointed defence minister on Dec. 
ti f succeeding Li^ Gon^. College, defdire mhiiAer sfaice 1950, was named 
to the largely ceremonial post of vice premier. 

Churchill’s great nephew held on drugs charge 

LONDON (AP). - Sir Winston Churchill's great nephew, the Marquis of 
B landlord, will appear in court this week charged with conspiracy to supply 
cocaine, police said yesterday. 

James Spence r-Churchfll , 30, who is son and heir of the 11th Duke of 
Marlborough, was among four men and a woman arrested Friday in raids on 
houses in the London area, a Scotland Yard spokeswoman said. 

All five have been charged with conspiracy to supply 0.45 kg of cocaine 
worth $71,500, said the spokeswoman, who spoke on condition she was not 
identified further. 

Russian minister sentenced for taking bribe 

MOSCOW (Renter). -ITwmimrtcr far light indusfay in iheRuaaianRepiririfc 
of the Soviet Union has been sentenced to “a long term of punishment” for ' 
taki n g bribes. The Sovietskaya Rossiya (Soviet Russia) newspaper reported 
yesterday. 

It said Yevgeny Kondratfcov, 65, minister since 1974, had been convicted at 
a recent trial of bribe-taking and abusing his position, but gave no details of his 
sentence. 

The ministry's transport manag e r, had earlier been sentenced to 10 years' 
hard labour for taJdng bribes. 


finishes at the Tiberias Plaza Hotel 
y the main sponsor and headquarter* 

- of the meet. As last year, the com- 
h petitors run as for as Kibbutz Ein 
,f Gev and then return to the hotel by 
i, same route, I was informed 
lc yesterday by new Israel Athletic 
Association chairman Arie Sloisky 
a and organizing committee members 
a David Saidi and Arik Coocks. 
r Title-holder Lindsay Robertson 
3 from Scotland is the fastest man aver 
the classic distance, having achieved 
his best time of 2.14.59 at last 
1 spring's London Marathon. Robert- 
son, 27, liked it here so much that 
this time he has returned with his£ 
s parents Thomas and Margaret, for 
what is their very first overseas trip. 

The BPrt fire to Utt an witfeH— _ 

of between 2.15.35 and 2.17.50 are NerwtgM 
Jan Erik Vftotmen. West Germany's Roland 

Szyaumkk, John Calaghtr of Irrfand and h*.. 
time Israeli marathon champion Yair Kami, 
t and Swiss athlete Peter Gschwend. CraapfcXuv 
[ the list is perennial visitor CoBa Kirtlum. 
winner to 1981 and last year drat fame in the 
vetenuts-’ (over-48) category, who back in fa 
1970s docked 2.15.12 
With local marathon star Zahava Shamefi M 
partitipattng because of the recent birth efber 
(hhtf child, her younger sister Miuaf Sbatom 
(2-55-56) b favourite among the 20 definite 
women starters. 

The 100 veterans among the partidpub 
include as many as 20 who ban completed fa 
marathon in under three hoars, aawog fan 
top European distance rumor Remich Seiler of 
Swit uria ad. 

The sponsors of the Tiberias Manthen b- , . 
chide Enropcar, Adidas, the Tiberias Ha ■*' 
Springs mad Gestetner. 

Fiery wicket 

ADELAIDE (Reuter). - Aggres- 
sive pace bowling by Australia’s new 
strike force on a fiery wicket limited 
India yesterday to 176 for 3. after 
starting the day on 95 for 1 . in reply 
to Australia’s' 381 all out. Sunil 
Gavaskar was unable to bat owing to 
an injury to bis left arm from a 
peppering by Craig McDermott. But 
rain and bad light limited play and 
prevented Australia breaking 
through. . 

In Australia's innings, Greg 
Ritchie made 128 and David Boon 
123. but the real honours went to . 
Kepil Dev, who took 8 wickets for r 
106, in a magnificent exhibition of 
pace and swing bowling. 

Leconte unbeatable 

SYDNEY (Reuter). - Frenchman 
Henri Leconte stormed to his first 
championship victory in Australia 
yesterday, defeating Kelly Evernden 
of New Zealand 6-7, 6-2, 6-3 in the 
final of the New South Wales Open 
Tennis .Tournament. 

Ad awed Kdj claimed after the two-bow 
match that the brilliant leHuuder was "unbeat- 
able” when on form. 

“Tv* played Jimmy Connors and Boris Beck- ■ 
cr, bat 1 never Ml so halple» as I did ant there f 
today,” he said. “I felt I was In the ma tch the 
whole time aphis! those gays but against Henri 
I Mt I bad no prayer.” 

In Tokyo, Manuels Malceva of Bnlparia, 
playing the longest match in her professional 
career, struggled to a 7-6 (7-2), 3-6, 7-5 vfctary 
over Bomde Gadnsek (U.S.), and won the Tan 
Pacific Open Tournament for the second 
straight year. 

In Plantation, Florin. top-seeded Sweden and 
second-seeded Argentina won their seml-ffanb 
to set np a showdown for the title « fa 
Jacaranda Sunshine Cup Junior tenuis toanw- 

Swedeu defeated Mexico 3-6. and Argeariaa 
| downed Italy 2-6. 

SCOREBOARD 

NFL: Chicago Bears 19, New York Jets 6. 
Denver Broncos 14, Kansas City Chiefs 13. I 

NBA: Cleveland 199. Boston 99: Utah 114. J 
Houston 190; Dallas 127, Denver 100; Phoenix I 
114, Los Angeles Clippers 92; Sacramento 108. j 
Chicago 193; Atlanta 197, PhHadetptria 103: j 

New Jersey 105, Indiana 99; New York Knacks } 
198, San Antonio 98. 

NHL: Nordhjne* 9, Devils 3. Flyers i, Red 
Wings 4; Black Hawks 6, Caaadkns 3; Whalers 
5, Fengnba 4; North Stars 6. Maple Leals 6; 
Brains 4, Rangers 2; Canucks 4, flames 3; 
Ca pi tals 5, Kings 4. 

Basketball tonight 

Israel basketball National League games 
tonight: Bet TAv Mac RG; Gaffl Hietyoo * Hap 
Baton; Mac Haffia v Hap Haifa; Bap RG v EM 
NeCaay*; EBl Kirrat Ono * Hap TA. 


a*! , ^9 1 

i t : - ’ 



EDUCATION AL- 
II. 15 School Broadcasts 14.00 The Children 
from Shchunji Haim 14.20 Geography 
14.45 Follow Me 15.00 Making Magic 
15. a Kolargol I5J5 No Secrets 16.89 
Good Morning Universe 17.00 A New 
Evening - live magazine 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO Between l.\- jouih magazine 

18.00 Gre.il Expecbnorts. Pan 9 of a 
13-pan serial based on the book b> Charles 
Dickens 

ARABIC-LANG U AGE programmes: 

IS JO News roundup 
18.32 Programme Trailer 

18 J5 Sports 

19 JO News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 

20.00 with a news roundup 

20.92 Fame - drama scries- The Hots 
20.50 Beauty Spin - tips on hikes and trips 

21.00 Xhfrji Newsreel 

21.30 Moving. Part 5 of a o-part British 
comcd) series -larring Penelope Keith and 
Ronald Pickup 

22.00 This is Hie Time 

22 JO Butman Pan 2 of j 13-pan suspense 
scries starring Dun Henderson; The 
Da uehtcr was a Dancer 
23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unufOauh 
17 JO Cartoons 18,00 French Hour 19 JO 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic 
20.30 Three Up. 1 w 1 Down 21,10 Berger- 
ac 22.00 News in EntUNh 22.20 Drama 
MIDDLE EAST TV i from T.A muth|: 

13.00 List of the Wild 13 JO Another Life 

14.00 70" Club 14.30 Shapc-Up 15-00 
Afternoon Movie 16 JO Spidcmian 17.00 
Inspector Gadget 17 JO Super Book 18.00 
Happy IXm 18.30 La* erne. 1 k Shirley 1 9.00 
News 20.00 M.ipnum P 1. 21.00 Another 
Life 21.30 Mond.iv Niglu Football 13 JO 
7iDCIub 




Yoke of Musk 

6-02 Morning Melodies 
7.07 Bach; Flute Sonata in E-fiat major 
(Nkolert; Vn-aldi: Concerto for 2 Violins 
David Oisirakh. Isaac Stem. Ormandy) 

7 JO Dvorak; Czech Suite, Op.39 ( Macker- 
ras): Rcicha - Woodwind Quintet: Mozart: 


Piano Concerto No. 27. in B-dnt major, 
K.595 | Barenboim. IPOl; Stravinsky: 
Symphony. Op.l (Royal Philharmonic. 
Dahliab Atlas): 

9J0 Liszt; Hungaria. symphonic poem 
(Gewandhaus. Masur): Bartok: Siring 
Quartet No.l: Warlock: Capriol. Suite: 
Walton; Violin Concerto (Ida Handel, 
Bournemouth. Bergjund); lane yev: Piano 
Quartet. Op. 20 (Caudleual; Balaldrcv: 
Russia, symphonic poem (Bournemouth. 
Btwsilov} 

12.95 Reger Serenade for Violin. Viola 
and Fhile (S bo ham. Brcuer, Benyaninil: 
Dvorak: Piano Quintet (Perlman, Mintz. 
Bcnyamiui. Hanam. L.Levizi} 

13.00 Bach: Brandenburg Concerto No.6; 
Beethoven: Piano Quartet No.3; De FalLu 
El amor bmjo (Du toil I: Mendelssohn: 
Symphony No.4 

15.08 Muska Viva - International Music 
Days Canada, 19S4 - Compositions by 
Ernest Macmillan. Nigel Osborne. Arne. 
Mclaas, Ton Dc Lev and Murray Shadier 
16.90 Bartok: Divertimento for Strings 
(Barenboim): Brahtns: Double Concerto 
iSzeryng. Starker, Conccrtgebouw, 
Haitink): Liszt: Faust Symphony (Boston, 
Tangkwood Festival Choir. Bernstein): 
Chopin: 3 Vaises (Ashkenazy) 

18J0 The Jerusalem Symphony Orches- 
tra. Uri Segal conducting; with Rudolf 
Buck binder Beethoven: Piano Concerto 
No.5; Symphony No.5 

20.05 Bach-Rechiman: Chorale Prelude: 
Schumann: Abegg Variations iQaudio 
Arrau); Rossini: Andante con variazioni 
(Euccniu Zukcrtnan] 

20 JO The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Scji Ozawa conducting - Mendelssohn: 
Fingal's Cave. Overture; Violin Concerto 
(Victoria Moifcora); Berg: Seven Early 
Songs (Haako Hcggar); Schubert: Sym- 
phony No.S 

22,53 Songs of Sephardi Jew* from the 
Balkans 

23.09 Chopin: 12 Etudes Op. 25 
(Duchavcl); Chopin: 4 Ballades. Op.lU 
( Benedctti-Michclangcli ) 

First Programme 

6.03 Programmes for Olim 
7 JO Favourite Old Songs 

9.05 Hebrew songs 

9 JO Encounter - live family magazuie 


10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 

1 1.10 School Broadcasts 
1 1 JO Education for all 

12.05 Oriental songs 

13.00 News in English 
13 JO News in French 

14.06 Children's programmes 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 

16.05 Radio Drama 

17.20 Everyman's University 
18.06dewishT radi lions 
18.47 Bible Reading 

19.85 Reflections on the Portion of Ihe 
Week 

19-30 Programmes for Olim 

22.95 Night Connection 

Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 

6 JO Editorial Review 

6J3 Green Light - driven’ comer 

7.00 This Morning - news magazine 

8.05 Safe Journey 

9.05 House Call - with R'rvka Mi choc li 

10.10 All Shades of the Network 

12.10 Open Line - news and music 

13.09 Midday -ww wramcDLaiy. music 
14.06 Matters of Interest - with Gabi Gazit 
15.19 Safe Journey 

16.09 Songs and Lessons 
17.10 Economics Magazine 

18.96 Free Period education magazine 
1&45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today - radio newsreel 
19J5 Law and Justice Magazine 

20.05 Cantorial Hit Parade 

22.05 Jazz Corner 
Z3.05Treasurc Hunt 


6.19 Morning Sounds 
6 J9 University on the Air 
7.07 "7 or 

8.95 Good Morning Israel 

9.95 Right Now - with Rail Rcshef 

11.05 The Old Days- with Orly Yaniv 

13.05 Israeli Style - with Eli Yisracli 

15.05 Time Out 

16.05 Four in the Afternoon 
17.00 Evening Newsreel 

18.05 Economics Magazine 

19.05 Radio. Radio - with Yoav Kutner 

20.05 Ivacli Hit Pnrodc 
21.09 Mahat - TV newsreel 

21 JO University on the Air (repeat) 
22-05 Popular songs 

25.95 Repeat Broadcast 
M.95 Night Birds - songs, chat 


Notices in this feature are charged 
at IS5.750 per line including VAT. 
insertion every day of the month 
costs IS 7 15,740 per line, including 
VAT, per month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. ExUMtkms: Ayala Zacks 
Pavilion foe Israel Art, exhibition of major 
brae! An works of this Centura Q Odilon 
Redon. Oils. Pastels. Drawings and Prints Q 
Architecture m Jerusalem, computer games to 
building with none 0 The Cosmic and the 
Divine, Andean textiles. Limited Editions, 
photographic portfolios (until 21. 12.) 0 “Come 
On Clouds", original illustrations by Ora Eytan 
0 Barry Frydlcnacr Cafe Kassit. Photographs 
(until 31.12). 0 “Nerot Mjtzvah", Ideas for 
Light in Jewish Ritual. 0 Placcscape: 14 artists 
present versions of surrounding landscapes 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM 4 JO, 7 , 9 
Eden: Perfect; Edison: King Solomon's Mines; 
HaMnu Invasion U.S-A.;-K0r: Prim's Honor 
4.15, 6.45. 9. L5; Mhcbefl: Purple Rose of Cairo 

7.15, 9.15; Orgflr The Sure Thing 7. 9; Ugly 
Dachshund. Sun. 3. 3;(Mon.-Tbur.) 10.30, 3. 
5; Oraa: Doin' Time: Ron: Swing Shift; Sena- 
dar: Don Giovanni 8 JO; Binyenri Ha’uma: 
Rumble Fish 7, 9: Belt Agroo: Carmen S; 
Desperately Seeking Susan 8; The Rocky Hor- 
ror Pi ciorc Show 10; Body Heat, midnight-, 
CS wrat h f qne: The Other Francisco 7; Octo- 
ber 7; Queen Kelly 9; The Tragedy of a 
Ridiculous Man 9.30; Israel Museum: The Last 
Unicom 3.30. 

TEL AVIV4J9. 7.15. 9 J9 
AJkaby; Zapped 5. 7 JO. 9.30; Bat Lefcubi: 
Apocalypse Now 11 p.m.: Ben Yehuda: The 
Falcon and the Snowman Sun. 7, 9.30; Mon.- 
TTiur. 4.30, 7. 9.30; Cbcn 1; Year of the Dragon 

4.15. 7, 9.40: Chen 2: Year of the Dragon, 
Mob -Thur. 4.35; The gore Thing 7.20. 9.40; 
Return to Oa, Sun. 11. 2, 4.45: Chen 3U3oin’ 
Tunc. Sun. 7, 9.40: Mon.-Thur, 4.45. 7.20, 
9.40; Goonies. Sun. 11, 2, 4.45; Chen 4s Pak 
Rider, Sun. 7.20. 9.40; Mon.-Thur. 10 JO, 


(Pa Ley Centre, near Rockefeller Museum). 0 
“From the Depths of the Sea.” cargoes of 
ancient wrecks from Carmel coast (Rockefel- 
ler) 0 Alona FrankeJ. Illustrations of Chil- 
dren's Books 0 Permanent collections of 
Judaica, Archaeology, Art and Ethnic Art. 
Visiting Hams: Main Museum 10-5. At 11: 
Guided tour of Museum in English. 3: Guided 
tour of Archeology galleries in English- 3 JO: 
Children's film, “The Last Unicorn". 

Conducted toms 

HAD ASS AH - Guided lour of all hutaQatious 
* Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and Hadas- 
sah Ml Scopus. + Information, reservations: 
02-416333,02-446271. 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building. Great Ram Campus. 
Buses 9, 28. 24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours XI a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre. Sherman Build- 
ing. Buses 9, 28. 4a, 26 and 23 to the first 
underground stop. Further details: Tel. 02- 
882819. 


1.30, 4.45. 7.20, 9.40; Fantasia, Sun. 11, 2, 
4.45;Chra 5: Cal 9.45; Goonies, Sun. 11, 2, 
4.40, 7.15; McaL-Thur. 10 JO. 1 JO. 4.40, 7 JO; 
Cinema One: Brewster's Millions; rina«— 
Two: I Know that You Know that I Know; 
Deke): The Man with One Red Shoe 7.15, 9J0; 
Drne-In: Moving Violations 7.15, 9 JO; Set 
film 12 midnight; Esther. Parole de Flic 4.30, 
7 JO, 9 JO; Cart Swan Lake 4 JO. 7, 9.30; 
Gordon: 1900, at-7.30 (part 1); 9.40 {part 2);. 
Legend 4.15, 6; Hod: Invasion U.S.A.; Levi* 
Amadeus 3 JO, 6.30. 9 JO; Lev Ik Too Narrow 
Bridge 2, 5, 7.30. 9J0: Lfanor Hamefandash: 
Prim's Honor 4 JO, 7, 9-30; Marina: American 
Ninja; MograM: Perfect; Orly: Back to the 
Future, Sun. II, 2, 4J0, 7. IS, 9.15; Mon.- 
Thur. 4.30, 7.15, 9.15; Park: Birdy 11.30. 2. 
4.15. 7.15. 9 JO: Been Subway; Shrink Ftnple 
Rose of Cairo; SnuBo: Sl Ehnow's Fixe 4 Jo, 
7.15, 9J0; Bine Lagoon. Taiwan's Escape. 
Mon.-Thur. 1030 a.m.; Tamm Hametadash: 
Brian Super Star 7.30, 9 JO; Tdbekfc Swann in 
Love; Td Aviv: King Solomon's Mines; Td 
Avhr Museum; Dance With a Stranger, Zafotr 
The Key 5, 7.15. 9J0; farad Cbieatatbeque: 
L' Affaire Dominid 7; La Battaglia di Algeri 
9.30; brad Exptrimee: The BigCMl 11p.m.; 
farad Experience (show) 6. 8, 9 (English); 
Sul. Mon. Wed. 7 (German); Thor.. Sat. 7 


AMTT WOMEN. (Formerly American Miz- 
rachi Women). Free Morning ToBra- 8 Alkalai 
Street, Jerusalem. Tel. 02-699222. 

ORT. To visit our tedinologicaJ High Schools 
call Jerusalem 533141; Tel Aviv 396171. 
233231, 240529; Netanya 33744. 

TEL AVIV 
Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: The 

Frederick R. Wtisman Collection of Contem- 
porary Art (also open Friday, l0a.rn.-2 p.m.) 0 
Henri Friedlaender, typographer 0 Lee Fried- 
lander. American phot o g r apher. § Five Cen- 
turies of Self-Portrait Prints 0 New Exhibit: 
Statue of Achilles. Museum Visaing Hours: 
Sun. -Thor. 10-2; 5-9. Sat. 11-2; 7-10. Fri. 
dosed. Helena Rnbtostdn Pwlllaa: New Ex- 
MiMneu Selection bom Israeli Art Collection. 
Visiting Hours: Sun. -Thur. l0-i;5-7. Sat. li-2. 
Fri. dued. 

Conducted Tours 

AMTT WOMEN f formerly Amnion MixracU 
IV omen). Free Morning Toora-Tel Aviv, Tel. 
220187.233154. 


HAIFA 4Ji, 6.45,9. 

Amphitheatre: American Ninja 4 JO. 7, 9; 
Aramr. Shark’s Teeth Duel; Atman: King 
Solomon's Mines 4.30, 7. 9; Beit Abba 
Khooshl: loycuses Piques 9,15; Chau Ram bo; 
Moriafcr Unicorn's Adventures, Sun. 12 a.m.; 
American Dreamer 9.15; Irit, Irit 9.15; Orriu 
Mzri’s Honor 6.45, 9.15; Shoe Delight 4.30: 
Orfy: Crie Cuervos 7, 9.15; Potn Perfect; Ron: 
Invaaon U.S-A.; Sbavlt: Purple Rose of Cairo. 
7, 9 (Tne- 7 only); Rev-Gat 1: Year of the 
Dragon, Sun. 11, 2* 4J5: Pete's Dragon. 
Mon.-Thur. 4.15; Rsv-4^at2: Birdy. Sun. 6.45, 
9.15; Mon.-Thur. 4.15, 6.45. 9.15: Mary Pop- 
mns, Sua- 11 . 2, 4. 15; Karen Or Ebmdudasb: 
Subway 4J0, 7.15,9.15 


RAMATGAN 

Arman: Perfect 5. 7.15, 9J0; Uy: Prini's 
Honor 7, 9 JO; Romancing the Stone 4 JO; 
OadK Goonies 11, 4 JO. 7, 9 JO; Onka: Ring 
Sotomon's Mines 4.30, 7.15. 9 JO; Ramat Gate 
Ramho 4 JO. 7.15, 9,30; R«v-Cun 1: Parole de 
FEc 7 J2S, 9.4S; Pete’s Dragon 1QJ0. 12.30, 
2J0. 4.45; R*v-Gan 2: Birdy. Sim. 5; Mon.- 
Thur. 10J0. 12-30, 2_30, 4.45: Rav-Gan 3s 
Emerald Forrat 7^0, 9.40; Snow White. Sun. 


WIZO. To visit our projects call Tel Aviv. 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 88817. 
PIONEER WOMEN - NA'AMAT. Morning 
touts. Tel Aviv. 210791. Jerusalem 2 4487 S. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAIFA MUSEUM, 26 Shabtai Levy Sl Tel. 
04-523255. Exhibitions: Ancient Art - Jewish 
coins of the Second Temple Period. Egyptian 
textiles, terracota figurines. Shikmona finds. 

Modem Art - Shznud Lamm - Views of Haifa. 

Yehuda Yaisiv - Recent Works. 17 Naive 
Artists; Music & Etiwotogy- Jewish costumes. 
Open: 5un . - Thur. A Sar . 10-1 : Tue. . Thur. A 
Sat. also 6-9. BekH includes admission to 
National Maritime, Prehistory and Japanese 
Art Museums. 

Miscellaneous 

TECHNION-LSRAEL INSTTrLTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 

Jack Lemmon narrates in mull i- media pre- 
sentation at Coler-Cafifornla Visitors Centre, 
Tel. 04-293863. Sunday-Thursday. 8.30 a.m.- 
2.00 p.m.; Friday till noon. 

WHATS ON IN HAIFA, rfial 04-640840. 


5; Mon.-Thur. 10.30. 12.30. 2.30. 4.45; Rav- 
Gan 4: Les Ripoux 7.25, 9.45; Return to Oz, 
Sun. 5: Mon.-TTuir. 10 JO. 12J0. 2.30. 4.45 


BERZZJYA 

David: American Dreamer 7. 15, 9.30: Golden 
Seal 1 4.30: tkchah Invasion LU.A. 4J0. 
7.15, 9 JO; TUereb Pak Rider 7.15. 9.15: 
Dadd Hold Auditorium: Witness, Sun.. Tue.. 
Wed., Thur. 7.15,9-30 


HOLON 

Migdal: Fantasia 4 JO, 7, 9.30; Savoy: King 
Solomon's Mines 4.30, 7.15, 9 JO; Arman 
HamrimdwiJi- Perfect 7.15, 9.30; Ghostbus- 
tcni. Mon.-Thur. 5 

BAT YAM 

Atzxoaut: King Solomon's Mines 4.30. 7.15. 
9 JO 

GIVATAYIM 

Hadar. Invasion U.S. A. 4.30. 7.15. 9 JO 
RAMAT HASHARON 

.Kochavi Irit Irit 9 JO: Star Wars 11. 4; Di- 
amonds Are Forever 7 (exc. Mon.) 
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Major News 


In Summary 

Mrs. Aquino 
Cuts a Deal 
In the Philippines 

She may be a neophyte politician, 
but Corazon C. Aquino handled her- 
self like an old pn! last week. Three 
days after her unity ticket opposing 
President Ferdinand E. Marcos fell 
apart, and moments before the mid- 
night tiling deadline for candidates, 
the widow of Benigno S. Aquino Jr. — 
and. it is widely held, his successor 
as Mr. Marcos's strongest foe — con- 
vinced her chief rival in the Phi- 
lippine opposition camp. Salvador H. 
Laurel, to climb back on her Presi- 
dential ticket as running mate. 

Mr. Laurel had himself filed to run 
for the Presidency, a move that 
would have split and presumably 
doomed the opposition. To get him to 
settle for the No. 2 position. Mrs. 
Aquino had to agree that they would 
campaign under the banner of Mr. 
Laurel’s United Nationalist Demo- 
cratic Organization, not the Laban 
Party founded by her husband. Mr. 
Laurel predicted Mr. Marcos would 
get only 20 percent of the vote in a 
“fairly clean” election and "maybe 
30percent’’ina "fairly dirty” one. 

Mr. Marcos also picked a running 
mate for the Feb. 7 contest: Arturo 
M. Tolentine. who was dismissed in 
March as Foreign Minister for views 
that Mr. Marcos pronounced "in- 
compatible with those of the Govern- 
ment and myself." In his acceptance 
speech, Mr. Tolentino said his selec- 
tion was "proof of the highest states- 
manship of the President." '■And in 
Ins acceptance speech.- a fit-looking 
Mr. Marcos called his opponents 
"fradulent wuuld-be leaders" who 
backed terrorism and Communism. 

The 68-year-old President may 
have more on his mind than his oppo- 
nents. For one thing, a Federal 
grand jury in Alexandria, Va., is in- 
vestigating whether Philippine offi- 
cials received payments in connec- 
tion with more than $100 million in 
Pentagon contracts. And a Congres- 
sional subcommittee began hearings 


last week into allegations that Mr. 
Marcos and his wife, Imelda, have 
accumulated extensive real estate 
investments in the United States. 
The Marcos family has denied it has 
American holdings. 

U.S. Prods Israel 
For Spying Data 

The Reagan Administration 
leaned on Israel last week to satisfy 
United States demands for evidence 
in the case of Jonathan Jay Pollard, 
an American Navy analyst accused 
of spying for Israel. American inves- 
tigators met in Israel with Foreign 
Ministry and intelligence officials. 
White awaiting their report, a senior 
Defense Department, official said, 
the sharing of intelligence with Is- 
rael has been reduced. 

The official, Richard L. Armitage, 
an Assistant -Secretary of Defense, 
said the "slowdown in intelligence 
cooperation" did not apply to un- 
specified "vital areas.” The two 
countries share information on ter- 
rorism. electronics countermeas- 
ures and weapons, but Israeli intelli- 
gence officers say that, even before 
the slowdown, Washington held back 
military data on such Arab friends 
as Saudi Arabia. Jordan and Egypt. 

American investigators were said 
to be asking precisely what informa- 
tion Mr. Pollard had provided and 
what kind of spying Israel directs in 
the United States. 

Israeli officials said they were con- 
cerned that all their country's activi- 
ties in the United States may be ex- 
posed to extraordinary scrutiny. 
Last week. Customs agents raided 
American factories that were said to 
have been providing — without the 
necessary licenses from the State 
and Commerce departments — 
plans and advanced technology to be 
used in making tank cannons in Is- 
rael. Israeli officials denied that 
their Government had been involved 
in violating American laws. They 
said the exports had been cleared by 
the Pentagon. 


A Homecoming Turns Into Tragedy 



• The banners had been hung in 
the Fort Campbell. Ky., gym. Th©. 
base band Was prepaTisdtio:pta£.L 
But last week’s welcome for mem- 
bers of the 101st Airborne Division 
returning from a five-month 
peacekeeping stint in the Middle 
East turned into a wake. A char- 
tered jetliner carrying the 248 sol- 
diers and a crew of eight crashed 
in the Newfoundland woods Thurs- 
day, killing everyone aboard. It 
was the worst crash in Canadian 
history and brought the aviation 
death toll in 1985 to 1 .948. the worst 
year on -ecorri. 

The DC -8 had begun iLs flight in 
Cairo, refueled in Cologne. West 
Germany, then had flown to Gan- 
der for another refueling stop. 

The plane took off in a freezing 
drizzle, faltered as it lifted off and 
tore a three-quarter-mile swath 
through a spruce and birch forest 
less than a mile from airport. Wit- 
nesses said the explosion tit up the 
predawn sky “like a sunset." 

American and Canadian investi- 
gators said they had found no 
signs of sabotage. They confirmed 
that the aircraft had not been de- 
iced —.a buildup of ice on the 
wings could have increased the 
jetliner’s weight or distorted the 


airflow over its wings — but noted 
...UaaLoihec planes had not been de- 
*o umdaoftthad: taken Offwdihout dif- 
- They sa*d-*he>jettiner had’ 

not been overloaded and that an 
examination of its four engines 
had so far yielded "no inforaation 
of any significance." It was uncer- 
tain whether the “black boxes" 
that record flight data would be of 
much help; they were extensively 
damaged. "I have not specifically 
and categorically ruled out any- 
thing at this time," said Peter 
Boag of the Canadian Aviation 
Safety Board. 

Officials of the international 
peacekeeping force said they had 
decided not to use Arrow Air, the 
DC-8’s operator, to fly another 
contingent of American soldiers 
home from Sinai. The Miami- 
based line had been fined $34,000 
in 1984 for maintenance and 
record-keeping problems, but 
Federal regulators said it had 
"cleared up all the significant 
safety items" and had been doing 
a good job since. A Pentagon 
spokesman said Arrow was 
checked in February and found 
satisfactory. Charters are often 
used, he said, when they are Jess 
expensive than military aircraft. 
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A Flurry From Congress 
Has Reagan Wobbling 


By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 

■ " -• ' WASHINGTON 

I T was not a good week for President Reagan 
on Capitol Hill. As the frenzy to end the 1985 
session accelerated. Republicans ambushed 
a package of tax revisions that Mr. Reagan 
considers the centerpiece of his domestic pro- 
gram and prevented it from reaching the House 
floor for debate. There was still some chance that 
enough Republicans would switch their votes to 
revive the measure this week, before Congress 
recesses for the year, but that would not erase the 
stark image of a President embarrassed by 
members of his own party. 

Then Mr. Reagan signed into law a bill man- 
dating that Congress balance the budget in an- 
nual steps over the next five years. The President 
had originally embraced the concept as a way of 


forcing Capitol Hill to cut domestic spending. But 
now White House officials acknowledge that the 
law could also wind up forcing the President' to 
accept sharp slices in military spending, or a tax 
increase, or both. Mr. Reagan rejected advice 
from some of these officials to veto the bill, but he 
signed it in private, with no ceremony or fanfare. . 

Thomas P. O’Neill Jr., the Speaker of the 
House, said the week’s events proclaimed Mr. 
Reagan a "lame duck." That judgment might 
prove both overly harsh and premature; the 
President has repeatedly surprised thqse who un- 
derestimate his political resiliency. 

Moreover, passage of the balanced budget plan 
does symbolize the "profound change,” as an 
aide to the Speaker put it. that has occurred on 
Capitol Hill since Mr. Reagan look office almost 
five years ago. Today, the main issue facing the 
lawmakers is saving money, not spending it. 

Bui in deciding how to save money. Congress is 


setting its own priorities. The tension between 
Capitol Hill and the While House is visible in 
other issues that still must be resolved before the 
Christmas recess. Among them area farm bill, a 
catchall spending bill that will finance part of the 
Government and a measure that implements 
budget reductions mandated earlier this year. 
Mr. Reagan has threatened to veto all three for 
different reasons. 

In the beginning, Mr. Reagan set out to slash 
taxes and bolster the military, and he succeeded 
in both efforts. He said lower taxes would stimu- 
late economic growth and eliminate budget defi- 
cits, but despite an upturn in the economy, the 
deficit continued to expand. Congressional disil- 
' lusionment expanded as well. 

It was the steadily rising tide of red ink that 
galvanized the push for the Gramm-Rudman bal- 
anced budget bill, named for its main sponsors, 
Senators Phil Gramm of Texas and Warren B. 
Rudman of New Hampshire, both Republicans. 
The measure requires Congress to reduce the 
deficit by a set amount each year; if the lawmak- 
ers fail io meet the goals, automatic reductions 
go into effect, with half of the cuts coming out of 
domestic programs and half out of the military. 

In effect, the bill says that reducing the deficit 
is the No. 1 priority of the Federal Government, 
but the motives behind its passage were mixed. 
Lawmakers in both parties were partly con- 
cerned with raising the national debt to $2 trillion 
without some sort of cover. “The big driving 
force behind this bill." said Representative Wil- 
liam H. Gray 3d, a Pennsylvania Democrat who 
opposed the measure, "is that you can go tell peo- 
ple that you voted for a balanced budget." A 
growing number of legislators were also alarmed 
at the potential impact of unchecked deficits. As 
Pete V. Domenici. the New Mexico Republican 
who heads the Senate's budget panel, told his 
chamber, the Government is gripped by a "politi- 
cal gridlock" that shows no signs of loosening. 

An End to Gridlock? 

Supporters of Gramm-Rudman admit that the 
plan is riddled with potential flaws, but they in- 
sist that only an automatic reduction procedure 
can break the gridlock and force all parties — in- 
cluding the President — to compromise. "Could 
it be any worse than what we have?" Senator Do- 
menici asked the Senate. “I concluded, 'no.' ” 
Opponents say the risks presented by the plan 
are too great, that it could actually deepen reces- 
sions and deprive the Government of the ability 
to influence the economy. They also say that the 
plan is an abdication of Congressional responsi- 
bility. Representative Mike Synar. an Oklahoma 
Democrat, filed suit in Federal court, challeng- 
ing the constitutionality of the bill. And Speaker 
O'Neill predicted that lawmakers would try to 
undermine Gramm-Rudman before the budget 
cuts start affecting their constituents. 

But supporters and opponents of the measure 
generally agree that Mr. Reagan has failed to 
show much leadership on the deficit issue, and 
that he has become a "standby President." in the 
words of Representative Richard A. Gephardt. 
Democrat of Missouri. Clearly, this sense of ex- 
asperation was reflected in the House vote 
• against considering the tax measure. House Re- 
publicans believe the White House does not prop- 
erly appreciate their political or economic prob- 
lems and tends to ignore their advice. Only 14 Re- 
publicans heeded the President’s call to support 
the tax bill, and Speaker O’Neill says the vote 
carries a strong message to the White House that 
could shape the remainder of Mr. Reagan's term. 
"What does the message mean?" he asked. 
"There's an independence out there. You become 
a lame duck when you have problems with your 
own leadership. If you lose them once, you can 
lose them a second time, and this was the first 
time that he lost.” Yesterday the President in- 
eluded in his weekly radio address another ap- 
peal to the House. "This,” he said, "is one time 
politics must be put aside on both sides of the 
aisle." 


Takeover Targets Are Nervous — and So Are Some Economists 


Wall Street’s Endangered Species 
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By NATHANIEL C. NASH 

Washington 

VEN by current standards, it was an ex- 
ceptionally busy week for the invest- 
ment bankers and Wall Street lawyers 
who have grown flush with fees for ar- 
ranging multibillion-dollar mergers and hostile 
takeover bids. And white some experts said the 
economy could absorb the effects of such deals 
with little trouble, others — including Govern- 
ment officials — warned of trouble ahead and 
stepped up efforts to curb the takeover trend. 

The GAF Corporation announced a hostile $4.2 
billion bid for the Union Carbide Corporation, 
which is more than 10 times the size of GAF. 
Then Carl C. Icahn, the corporate raider, indi- 
cated that he might not pay some shareholders of 
Trans World Airlines as much cash as he origi- 
nally offered in a $1 billion hostile takeover. Fi- 
nally, in history’s largest merger outside the oil 
industry. General Electric said it planned to pay 
$6.28 billion in a friendly mergqr with the RCA 
Corporation, parent company of NBC. 

W. R. Grace & Company made a defensive 
move. It announced that it would pay $596 million 
to buy back 26 percent of its outstanding shares, a 
move aimed at pushing up the value of its stock, 
thus making it a less desirable takeover target. 
And Texaco's $10 billion acquisition of Getty Oil 
turned into a disaster. A Houston judge upheld an 
$11.1 billion breach-of-coritract award against 
Texaco in a suit filed by Pennzoil, which said it 
had the first agreement ui acquire Getty in 1984. 

All of this activity brought reactions of both 
fear and reassurance. Some voiced concern that 
it weakened the economy by running up huge cor- 
porate debt and diverting money that would 
otherwise finance produclion..Olhers argued that 
the free market was weeding out bad manage- 
ment and replacing it with more efficient execu- 
tive teams. Two actions — by the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the New York Legislature — 
sent the strongest signal yet that governmental 
intervention may eventually curb the frenzied 
rate of hostile takeovers. Although (he Reagan 
Administration remains committed to free-mar- 
kei forces, many appear to be concerned that 
takeover excesses will bring trouble down the 
road. "We’re glorifying debt today,” said Marlin 


Lipton, a New York takeover lawyer. 

“The entire economy is being over- 
leveraged at a time when there is lit- 
tle capacity in the banking system to 
deal with a catastrophe such as wide- 
spread bankruptcies.” 

In a surprisingty strung move, the 
Fed announced that it would limit the 
use of so-called "junk bonds" to 50 
percent of a takeover's purchase 
price. Such bonds are low-grade debt 
issues used by an acquiring company 
to raise cash to buy the stock of the 
company it wants to take over. An 
estimated $30 billion worth uf the 
bonds have been used for takeovers. 

For months, the board’s chairman, 

Paul A. Volcker. has worried that ris- 
ing low-quality debt on corporate 
books threatens the industrial econ- 
omy by replacing massive amounts 
of corporate equity — the core value 
of a business — with debt of similar 
magnitude. "The rule will make it 
more complicated to get financing,” 
said one corporate raider. T. Boone Pickens. 

Andrew C. Sigler, chairman of the Champion 
International Corporation, said. "You bet this is 
going to put a dent in junk bond takeovers." Mr. 
Sigler fears that as corporations assume exces- 
sive levels of this high-cosi debt, servicing it will 
absorb a greater portion of (he corporations' cash 
flow, and they will be more vulnerable to failure 
in times of a recession. “And bankruptcy begins 
when cash flow stops." he said. 

The message from New York was equally 
clear. The Legislature passed a bill that requires 
corporate raiders buying more than 20 percent of 
a New York company’s stock to wail five years 
before merging with the targeied company or 
.selling 3ny of its assets. 

To be sure, the G.E.-RCA deal is different from 
the hostile GAF-Union Carbide baitfe. GAF. led 
by Samuel J. Heyman, has said it will ultimately 
sell off as much as half of Carbide’s assets to fi- 
nance the $4.2 billion purchase. Initially, the fi- 
nancing will come from $1.5 billion in bank loans 
and $2.7 billion in junk bonds. Free-markei advo- 
cates favor such "busi up" deals, arguing that 
the parts of Union Carbide are worth mure than 
the whole, and that Hie result will be smaller 
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companies run by more efficient managers. 
Moreover, some proponents say that Mr. Hey- 
man, who turned GAF’s fagging chemical busi- 
ness around, might be able to :ur a slimmed* 
down version of Union Carbide better than its 
current management. "The only people who lose 
in a bust-up transaction are the upper managers, 
probably because they are not doing as good a job 
as some other managers." said Joseph A. 
Grundfest, a new commissioner of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. Yet. Mr. Grundfest 
refused to comment specifically on the GAF 
takeover bid. 

But even the G.E.-RCA deal had some people 
up in arms. The two companies are major de- 
fense contractors, and their merger, argued 
Senator Howard M. Melzenbaum. Democrat of 
Ohio, would lessen competition for Government 
contracts. But the Administration, by its own ad- 
mission, interprets antitrust laws loosely, a 
policy that some say has helped fuel the takeover 
wave. "This merger would never have been pro- 
posed under past Republican Administrations." 
Mr. Metzenbaumsnid. "I'm concerned about the 
elimination of an enlire major company as com. 
petit ivl' factor in the economy. " 
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Guatemala’s New President Proposes a Tax on Unused Land 


U.S. Endorses 
Covert Aid 
To Angola Rebels 

The Reagan Administration, 
under pressure from conservatives 
io openly support Jonas Savimbi’s 
Angolan insurgents, has added the 
threat of secret military aid to 
American diplomacy in southern Af- 
rica. In London last week. Secretary 
of State George P. Shultz endorsed 
"covert action" to supplement diplo- 
macy. As one case in point, he cited 
the "massive Soviet and Cuban mili- 
tary intervention in Africa," where 
30.000 Cuban troops and 1,200 Soviet 
advisers have been propping up the 
leftist Angolan Government against 
Mr. Savtmbi's South African-backed 
insurgency. 

Administration officials said Mr. 
Shultz had approved $15 million in 
covert assistance to Mr. Savimbi. 
But precisely when the shipments, 
would start was left vague. State De- 
partment strategists suggested that 
the threat of American involvement 
might be more effective than the ac- 
tuality, particularly in view of $2 bil- 
lion in Soviet weapons and materiel 
that they said was recently delivered 
to the Government of Angolan Presi- 
dent Jose Eduardo das Santos. 

The State Department’s chief Af- 
rican negotiator. Assistant Secre- 
tary Chester A. Crocker, plans to go 
to Angola in a few weeks. The United 
States has been crying for three 
years to persuade Angola to send the 
Cubans and Russians home as part 
of a deal in which South Africa would 
grant independence to the neighbor- 
ing territory of South-West Africa, or 
Namibia. The equation is compli- 
cated by trade relations: the Amer- 
ican oil rompany, Gulf, operates An- 
gola’s Cabinda oilfield : half of the oil 
is sold to Americans. 

President dos Santos, for his part, 
showed no signs of wavering as he 
addressed the newly elected central 
committee of his Marxist- Leninist 
party, which is dominated by mili- 
tary commanders. 


AU.S.Offer 
On Afghanistan 

The United States made a formal 
offer last week that implied it would 
stop helping the rebels in Afghani- 
stan — tf Moscow agrees to with- 
draw the thousands of Soviet troops 
that have been fighting there since 
December 1979. The American offer, 
in the form of a guarantee of nonin- 
terference to be given by Pakistan, 
was sent to the United Nations Secre- 
tary General, Javier Perez de Cue- 
llar. A United Nations envoy is to re- 
sume talks with Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan representatives tomorrow 
in Geneva. 

President Reagan and Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, the Soviet leader, dis- 
cussed Afghanistan last month in 
Geneva, and the Russians are said to 
have indicated an interest in consid- 
ering a political way out of what has 
become a quagmire for them. 

Discussing the American under- 
taking, John C. Whitehead, Deputy 
Secretary of State, said the 131,000 
Soviet troops in Afghanistan were 
suffering from alcohol and drug 
abuse, lack of discipline and low mo- 
rale, and that the "puppet Afghan 
army has shrunk to less than half" 
its p re -1979 strength of 90,000 men. 

But even if the Russians leave, he 
suggested, Soviet influence may re- 
main strong. He accused the Rus- 
sians of seeking "to obliterate Af- 
ghan cultural values" and substitut- 
ing "a made-in-Moscow” world 
view. Mr. Whithead said 40,000 Af- 
ghan students had been taken to the 
Soviet Union since (979. and that 
Communist teachers, schoolbooks 
and curricula had been introduced in 
Afghan schools. 

Pretoria Frees 
12 Dissidents 

Twelve prominent opponents of 
the South Africa Government, for- 
bidden to speak out while they stood 
charged with treason, could rejoice 
without reprisal last week. After 


four months of trial, the prosecution 
said there were legal errors in its 
case and dropped the charges. 

The freed defendants — five black 
and seven of Asian descent, all lead- 
ers of the United Democratic Front, 
a multiracial group that says it has 
1 .5 million members — were accused 
of forming an alliance with the out- 
lawed African National Congress. 
Much of the Government’s case 
stemmed from the front’s role in 
leading protests against the creation 
last year of a new Parliament with 
chambers representing people of 
Asian and mixed-race descent but 
not blacks, who account for 70 per- 
cent of the population. 

Nearly 1,000 people have died, 
unofficial groups say, in 15 months of 
anti-apartheid unrest. Witnesses 
said soldiers killed a man last week 
in Soweto as they dispersed hun- 
dreds of blacks enforcing a “Black 
Christmas" boycott of white stores. 

The front leaders were freed after 
a witness presented as an expert in 
revolutionary strategy conceded 
under cross-examination that he had 
made "fundamental mistakes." 

The trial, which the front charac- 
terized as "an attempt to criminalize 
and immobilize the opponents of 
apartheid," was considered one of 
the most important of its kind since 
Nelson Mandela, a leader of the Af- 
rican National Congress, was con- 
victed 21 years ago. Charges remain 
against four defendants who belong 
to the South African Allied Workers 
Union. A separate treason trial 
looms for 22 other members of the 
front and its affiliates. 

War Erupts Over 
The Peace Prize 

When the International Physicians 
for the Prevention of Nuclear War 
won the 1985 Nobel Peace Prize in 
October, sources close to the selec- 
tion committee called the choice "a 
safe one.” But that seemed far from 
the case last week when the group’s 
co-founders — Bernard Lown of the 
United States and Yevgeny I. Chazov 
or the Soviet Union — arrived in Nor- 
way to accept the award. 

Opposition to the decision swelled 
after it became known that Dr. 
Chazov, the personal physician of. 
Soviet leaders, had signed a letter in 
1973 denouncing Andrei D. Sakharov, 
the Russian physicist who won the 
Peace Prize 10 years ago for his ad- 
vocacy of human rights. The United 
States and West Germany did not 
send their Ambassadors to the cere- 
mony at the Oslo University hall, as 
is the custom (the charges d'affaires 
went instead), and about 600 protest- 
ers gathered outside. 

Dr. Chazov, who declined to dis- 
cuss the 1973 letter, struck back at 
his critics when he condemned the 
concept of a space-based defense — a 
reference to President Reagan's so- 
called “Star Wars" plan — as “one 
more step toward nuclear war." 

For bis part. Dr. Lown, a Harvard 
cardiologist, spoke at the ceremony 
of the need to insure "the most fun- 1 
damentai of all rights, which precot)- * 
ditions all others: the right to surviv- 
al." He later defended Dr. Chazov as 
an “honest guy" and said that many 
Russians regard Dr. Sakharov, who 
was sent into internal exile five 
years ago, “as a traitor because he 
has been attacking Soviet nuclear 
policy and not American nuclear 
policy." As one protester in Oslo 
pointed out. Dr. Sakharov, who 
helped build the Soviet hydrogen 
bomb, began his tong journey into 
dissidence in the 1950’s when he 
warned both superpowers about the 
dangers of nuclear weapons. 

Richard Levine, 
Milt Freodenheim 
and Henry Ginlger 


A Correction 

An article in The Week in Review 
last Sunday about the downing of a 
Nicaraguan transport helicopter 
misstated the official American de- 
scription of the weapon used. EUiott 
Abrams. Assistant Secretary of 
Stale for Inter- American affairs, tes- 
tified Dec . 5 that antf-Sandmista 
guerrillas had shot the helicopter 
down with a hand-held Soviet-made 
SA-7 antiaircraft missile. 
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geny I. Chazov, left, and Dr. Bernard Lown, center, receiving Nobel 
e from Egii Aarvlk of Peace Prize Committee in Oslo last week. 


When a Landslide Is Not a Mandate 



By STEPHEN K1NZER 


GUATEMALA-- Even with a landslide victory 
m last week’s presidential election, Marco Vini- 
cio Cerezo Arevalo must tread a tine line. He 
recognizes what he has called “the tremendous 
injustices" in Guatemalan life. Yet he Is also 
aware that his freedom to do something about 
them will be restricted not only by the country’s 
faltering economy but also by the desire of some 
traditionally powerful people — particularly 
military officers, conservative businessmen and 
large landowners — to maintain a system that 
has brought them wealth and influence. 

During his campaign, Mr. Cerezo carefully 
worded his proposals to convey a desire for 
change without unduly alarming his adversaries. 
'He said,’ for csample. that he favored “contorted 
develop mem" 'rather than land reform, and that 
he foul'd be willing to hold "conversations," but 
not dialogues, with Marxist insurgents. “Certain 
terms," he explained, “produce an emotional re- 
sponse in this country." 

Although he will not be inaugurated for a 
month, Mr. Cerezo has disclosed his thinking on 
the critical issue of land tenure. He said he would 
pot seek to confiscate or even to buy land from 


families- that owsrhuge estates, but at his first 
news conference as President-elect -be an- 
nounced a proposal that might have a similar ef- 
fect: a hew tax on unused land. Many wealthy 
owners use only part of their sprawling planta- 
tions, allowing vast areas to lie fallow. If the new 
Congress approves a heavy tax on such land, 
some owners could be forced to sell part of their 
holdings or allow peasants to lease them. The 
measure would also represent the first serious at- 
tempt In years to force landowners to pay their 
share of taxes, itself a radical departure in 
Guatemalan politics. 

The proposal was the first step In what is likely 
to be an extended minuet between Mr. Cerezo’s. 
reformist Government and the entrenched cen- 
ters of power. Guatemala's extremes of wealth 
and poverty are most visible in rural, areas, 
where hundreds of thousands of workers migrate 
with the seasons, following the coffee and cottOn- 
harvests. In the past, landowners have opposed 
measures that would give peasants their own 
land for fear many would drop out of tbe-znigrant 
labor force. But experts say no substantial 
progress can be made against poverty as long as 
no land is available for the 75 percent erf the popu- 
lation that, according to Mr. Cerezo’s figures, 
live without access to life's basic necessities. 


Several weeks before the election, 
Mr. Cerezo held a private meeting 
with some of the country’s most re- 
calcitrant businessmen and landown- 
ers. “He said he didn't Iflte the land* 
owners and had no ttse for them," 
said one businessman who was 
present “He said be knew they felt 
the same way about him. But he said 
we all needed thch other at this, mo- 
ment, and he appealed for an attitude 
of understanding." 

And the new President- must worry 
about more than the fears of the rich. 
He is assuming leadership of a coun- 
try in which neariy half the people 
are illiterate and two-thirds have no 
access to safe drinking water. The 
problems of health care and housing 
are acute. He was elected to bring 
change, and many Guatemalans wjH 
be disillusioned if he moves too cau- 
tiously. “He is going to have to take 
the interests of the private sector into 
account." said Leonel Sisniega 
Otero, a rightist politician, “and that 
will undoubtedly cause problems 
with members of his own party." 

In addition to the needs of landless 
peasants, Mr. Cerezo will face rising 
demands from the urban poor. Many 
work-in factories for subsistence- 
level wages, and labor organizing has 
been punished with dismissal or . 
worse. Mr. Cerezo said last week that 
be would allow unions to organize and 
would hot repress strikes; both radi- 
cal departures in a country where, 
according to Christian Democratic 
figures, only 211 collective bargain- 
ing agreements have been signed in 
50 years. 

Because salaries have been held 
very low despite surging inflation, 
some fear an outbreak of labor pro- . 
tests soon after the Inauguration. “1 
hope the schoolteachers and other 
workers will take a reasonable atti- 
hide," the' President-elect said. 
“They have to realize that they cant kill the 
. goose before it starts laying eggs- " 

As be searched for allies, Mr. Cerezo could not* 
help but be encouraged by the support of the man 
he defeated at the polls. Jorge Carpio Nicolle, 
whose National Union of the Center will hold the 
second-largest bloc of votes in the new Congress. 
“We know that our role is to be in the vanguard of 
defending the new democratic system,” Mr. Car- 
pio said after conceding defeat. 

The outgoing chief of state. General Oscar 
Mejia Victores; has also wished the civilian Gov- 
ernment well. He says he does not object to Mr. 
Cerezo’s plan to disband the feared Technical In- 
vestigations Directorate, which has been ac- 
cused of involvement in political kidnapping and 
torture. He hinted, however, that officers would 
continue to follow political developments with in- 
terest. - 

, ‘T ant not God," Mr. Cerezo warned after his 
victory, ‘‘and! am not going to perform miracles 
in this country." The new leader went on to say 
that he was taking at face value the army's 
pledges not to obstruct his Government. “If I fin- 
ish my term. It will be because they obeyed," he 
.told reporters, “and if I do not, it will be because 
they did hot obey. In which case we will talk in 
Miami." 


* 


An Election Brings Out Tensions in Assam 


India’s Northeast Seems 
Like a World of Its Own 


By STEVEN R. WEISMAN 

GAUHATI, India — When wildlife 
authorities transferred five rhinocer- 
oses from a sanctuary in Assam to 
another part of India, people here 
were outraged. They called it yet an- 
other act of exploitation and high- 
handedness by the central Govern- 
ment. In remote northeastern India, 
almost everything New Delhi does is 
suspect. 

Many experts say -this troubled 
cluster of five states and two territo- 
ries, connected to the rest of the coun- 
try by a narrow ribbon of land be- 
tween Bangladesh and Nepal, has 
never been fully reconciled to central 
rule. 

Along the frontier near Burma, not 
for from where Che Japanese were 
turned back during Work) War 11, a 
few thousand guerrillas are pursuing 
an effort, begun in the 195Q’s, to break 
away from India entirely. 

On a less violent note, meanwhile, 
regional leaders accuse the Indian 
Government of shortchanging the 
northeast on development funds, 
creased aid has been promised. 

Perhaps the most serious threat to national 
unity is in Assam, the region’s most populous 
state, ft is torn by antagonism between indige- 
nous Assamese and tribespeople on the one hand, 
and on the other, Moslem immigrants from Ban- 
gladesh. For yean, the Assamese have accused 
New Delhi of doing nothing to stop outsiders from 
usurping their land. 

Their frustration erupted in 1983. Thousands of 
Moslems, only some of them recent Immigrants, 
were slaughtered in a rampage by Hindus and 
tribespeople armed with guns, knives, spears 
and bows and arrows. 

When he toe* office last year. Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi vowed to try to ease Assam’s re- 
sentment. After long negotiations with anti-im-. 
migrant forces, he obtained an agreement in Au- 
gust. But the settlement is controversial: it calls 
for a million or more immigrants in Assam to be 
dropped from the voter rolls or expelled outright, 
perhaps bade to Bangladesh. 

Implementation of the accord is only in its first 
stage, but people are angry and an election 
scheduled tomorrow has sharpened the divisions. 
Moslems say families that have lived here for 


Lately, 



decades are being disenfranchised and are-terri- 


fied of being forcibly removed from their land. 
On the other side, anti-immigrant leaders say 
Mr. Gandhi’s Congress Party should be turned 
out of office here because it is too beholden to the 
Moslem minority to implement the Assam ac-. 
cord in full. 

Many, experts believe that the Assam agree- 
ment — once hailed as an example of Mr. ’ 
Gandhi's political skill — is actually a time 
bomb. Whoever wins, they say. Assam is likely to 
continue to be a headache for the Prime Minister 
and a test of his determination to keep the coun- 
try together. . 

Historians sav. however, that this land nf fer- 


tile river valleys, tea estates and forested moun- 
tains has always felt distant from New Delhi. It 
has been linked politically with the rest of the 
subcontinent only since 1826, when the British 
East India Company took over. After independ- 
ence and partition in 1947, the area was largely 
separated hern the rest of India by East Paki- 
stan, which later became Bangladesh. In 1962, 
when Chinese troops attacked India, therewere 
fears that the northeast would be cut off. Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru said in a broadcast, - 
“My heart goes out to the peoples of Assam." In 
the northeast, this was interpreted as indicating 
that he was willing to let the territory go. 

Various guerrilla groups have remained active 
and have attracted sympathizers near the 
Burma border. In the 1960's, Indian officials say, 
these groups were receiving aid from China and 
Pakistan, but today the assistance appears to 
have diminished. 

“Delhi is not ruthlessly crushing these groups 
today," said a senior Government official, “but if 
belhi wants, Delhi can crush them. We are look- 
ing at it as a minor law-and-order problem." 

But another Government official 
acknowledged that security in Tri- 
pura, Manipur and Nagaland has 
“deteriorated," with casualties and 
killings increasing. This year, guer- 
rillas from die Tripura National 
Volunteers are reported to have 
killed at least 56 people. The under- 
ground National Socialist Council of 
Nagaland, which is said to have 2,000 
.guerrillas in Manipur and Nagaland, 
has also stepped up its attacks, kill- 
ing at least 40 people. Earlier this 
year, guerrillas shot at a convoy in 
which the Chief Minister of Manipur 
Was riding. 

.•’The .Government recently ex- 
panded the areas classified as “dis- 
turbed zones” in the frontier states, 
where restraints mi army operations 
have been loosened, to Include the en- 
tire state of Manipur and a 12-mile 
belt along Nagaland's border with 
-Burma. 

- But Mr. Gandhi has not relied an 
■ force -alone to subdue the insurgen- 
cies. In the state of Mizoram, where 
several thousand rebels were active 
20 years ago, Laldenga, the guerrilla 
leader, has lately entered into talks with the cen- 
tral Government. Aides to Mr. Gandhi say a set- 
tlement is Imminent and, in any case, that Mr. 
Laklengunow leads only 400 guerrillas. 

The Government has also sought to cooperate 
With Burmese national forces; the Indian Army 
sometimes goes into Burma to attack guerrilla 
camps, an army official said. 

The Government hopes that the Assam settle- 
ment, and a possible deal with Mr. Laldenga in 
Mizorani, could have a ripple effect leading to 
other negotiations. But the'task of assaaging-burt 
feelings in India’s northeast is likely to take a- 
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Shultz Heads for the Other Side of Europe 


By BERNARD GWERTZMAN 


T West Berlin 

HE Reagan Administration is showing re- 
newed interest in Eastern Europe, spurred by 
last month’s Reagan-Gorbachev meeting and 
the knowledge that a thaw in Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations often produces openings as Moscow’s 
allies make the most of Russian smites. After stop- 
ping In this Western enclave. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz planned to visit Rumania and Hun- 
gary today and tomorrow. He was to spend a day in 
Yugoslavia before returning to Washington. 

The longstanding American objective in dealing 
with the East Europeans has been both simple and 
complex. Any weakening of Communist cohesion is a 
military plus for the West, and — more important — 
a serious problem for the Russians. And beyond the 
security aspect, there is the perhaps sentimental 
hope (hat somehow, freedom can be brought to East- 
ern Europe by means short of war. But policy toward 
these governments has long seemed riddled with in- 
consistencies and dilemmas. Questions are again 
being asked aoout how to deal with the region. - 
Should the United States continue to follow Presi- . 
dent Lyndon Johnson’s policy of “building bridges” 
in the hope that the East Europeans could turn west- 
ward? Or is it misleading and cynical to encourage 
seeds of independence, which only make clear West- 
ern impotence in the face of Soviet-forced crack- 
downs and repression, as in Hungary in 1956, Czecho- 
slovakia. 1968. and Poland. 1981? Would it not be 
more productive in the long run to treat the Soviet 
Union and the other European Communists as being 
in the same boat, perhaps with count ry-by-coun try 
adjustments? If relations with Moscow improved, 
lies with the others would, too. This might strengthen 
Moscow’s veto over its allies but could also foster 
East European self-interest in change in Moscow. 

The United States does not accept the incorpora- 
tion of Eastern Europe “into a Soviet sphere of influ- 
ence,” Mr. Shultz said yesterday in West Berlin. 

The Reagan Administration calls its policy “dif- 
ferentiation." As defined by Vice President Bush in 
1983 after a similar quick trip to the region, it ex- 
plains why Mr. Shultz' is visiting Rumania and Hun- 
gary while leaving Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany and Poland off his itinerary. Yugoslavia’s 
Communist Government, which left the Soviet bloc in 
1948, is a special case, while Albania belongs to no 
bloc and has resisted repeated American overtures. 

“We look to what degree countries pursue au- 
tonomous foreign policies, independent of Moscow’s 
direction.” Mr. Bush said, “and to what degree they 
foster domestic liberalization, politically, economi- 
cally and in their respect for human rights.” He 
added: “The United States will engage in closer polit- 
ical, economic and cultural relations with those coun- 
tries such as Hungary and Rumania, which assert 
greater openness or independence.” 

Hungary has permitted private enterprises to 
flourish alongside moribund state farms and facto- 
ries and has been relatively tolerant of individualism 
in the arts. But on foreign policy, it dutifully follows 
the Soviet line. The opposite is true of Rumania. 
Under President Nicolae Ceausescu. intellectuals 
and evangelical Christians are severeigc^epressegi 



YUGOSLAVIA: 

First to Break Away 



Rejects Soviet discipline in 
foreign policy, experiments with 
decentralized management of 
factories and other enterprises. It 
trades freely with the West, for 
example, buying American jets for 

the national airline. Expelled from 

the Cominform, the precursor of 
the Warsaw Pact in 1 948. Marshal Tito, the postwar 
Yugoslav leader, later helped found the self- 
described nonaligned groupof countries. Radovan 
Vlajkovic is Presidenl until May under system of 
rotation in effect since Tito died in 1 980. 


Radovan Vlajkovic 




Relative Freedoms 

Has been experimenting with 
Western and homegrown 
economic alternatives to Soviet- 
style planning, while remaining a 
loyal member of Comecon. the 
Soviet-led economic group. II has 
been relatively tolerant of 
individualism in the arts. In foreign 
policy matters, however. Hungary unswervingly 
follows the Soviet Union. Janos Kadar has been the 
Hungarian party leader since Soviet troops put down 
the 1956 Budapest uprising; 60.000 Russian soldiers 

are stilt stationed in the country. 


Janos Kadar 


Outward (Independence 


Demonstrated independence in 
foreign policy by condemning 
Soviet interference in 
Czechoslovakia and Afghanistan. 
Soviet troops are not allowed to 
be stationed in the country. 
Rumania trades more with the 
West than East. Ignoring a 

Moscow-led boycott, it maintains relations with Israel. 
Internal repression is tight and living standards are 
lowest in region. Writers and evangelical Christians 
are harassed. President Nicolae Ceausescu has 
headed the Communist Party since 1 965 


The Itinerary 

Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
was to fly from West Berlin to 
Rumania and Hungary today and 
tomorrow, then on to Yugoslavia 
before returning to Washington. 


The New Ynrh Times Sieve HjA-muivei .mil .Inhn Li'inuiu? 


independent leader in tbe Warsaw Pact, even refus- 
ing to participate in joint military maneuvers outside 
of Rumania. He also allows Jews and Germans to 
emigrate fairly freely, meeting United States condi- 
tions for preferential status on tariffs. 

Bui some United States officials are concerned 
lhat Rumania's independence may not outlast Mr. 
Ceausescu, who will be 68 next month and is said to 
be in poor health. Rumania, which is in severe eco- 


^ nomiQ difficulty.; , may. b^^empted -to return to the 
Living Europe. Stth.o^ not nipteo.- r 

in foreigp^p^icy^r^CMUHtescUfhas be?n r *he mqsu-.^«:r-aUy encouraged. v • — ’ 


Hungary is the only other Warsaw Pact member 
approved for Most Favored Nation tariff treatment. 
In Administration parlance. Mr. Shultz is "reward- 
ing” Hungary, for its relative domestic leniency, and 
Rumania, for foreign policy independence, by sin- 
gling them out on his first visit to the region. 

But many critics would like to end the rewards. 
Bills now before Congress would strip Rumania of its 
tariff preference because of its shoddy human rights 
record. And Senator Alfonse D' Amato says he may 
seek ingary; s ,Rt£fe rjyd status because 

free debate was stifled during the recent forum on 


East-West cultural relations in Budapest. 

Moreover, given the renewed concerns about es- 
pionage. there is concern that all the East Europeans 
may be helping Moscow gather information. Some 
officials, however, say the Hungarians and Ruma- 
nians are less active in spying than the other Commu- 
nists. That is why they were left off the list when the 
Bulgarians, Czechoslovaks. East Germans and Poles 
were recently told to book their travel in the United 
Slates through the Slate Department, a procedure 
that helps the Federal Bureau of Investigation keep 
close tabs on their whereabouts. 


Argentina ’s Anguish 

The Gone Will Not 
Soon Be Forgotten 


• Buenos Aires 

T HE trial of Argentina’s former 
military rulers ended last week 
when five of the nine defend- 
ants were convicted of human rights 
abuses. Their sentences ranged from 
life in prison to four-and-a-half 
years. But the verdict, which fol- 
lowed an eight-month trial during 
which more than 1.000 witnesses tes- 
tified against men who ran Argen- 
tina for seven years, seems unlikely 
to end the argument over their reign 
or the anguish remaining in its wake. 

The military and itp supporters 
maintain their innocence. The fami- 
lies of the disappeared continue to 
press cases against several hundred 
officers. And the vast majority of Ar- 
gentines may simply be unsure what 
to fee 1. How does a nation acknowl- 
edge that the Government did away 
with some 9,000 people? Osvaldo 
Daniel Avelluto. president of the Ar- 
gentine Federation of Psychologists, 
talks of an overriding “sensation of 
insecurity,” explaining: "Many peo- 
ple had no idea of the magnitude of 
what happened.” 

“People here are not really con- 
fronting what happened," says 
James Neilson. editor of The Buenos 
Aires Herald, one of the few newspa- 
pers to write about the disappear- 
ances duing the 1970’s. “It is going to 
be with the Argentines for many dec- 
* * 

The Government’s murdering, 
kidnapping and torture has been all 
the more difficult to confront, politi- 


cal analysts say. because the mili- 
tary were welcomed into office. 
When the armed forces toppled the 
civilian Government of Isabel Marti- 
nez de Peron in 1976. most Argen- 
tines cheered. 

Moreover, the military’s ultimate 
downfall was not directly provoked 
by the so-called dirty war, but by the 
failing economy and the disastrous 
1982 war with Britain over the Falk- 
lands. 

Even now, it is not unusual to hear 
businessmen describe what hap- 
pened as a “few excesses.” In a dis- 
cussion about the trials, a retired Air 
Force officer who would be consid- 
ered progressive said that what the 
military did in the late 1970’s was 
•■just." The problem, he said, was 
that it was illegal. . 

When the court indicated last week 
that the military should continue to 
prosecute the cases against other 
officers, a group of generals met to 
protest. The trials have been an im- 
portant factor in the civilian Govern- 
ment’s deteriorating relationship 
with the military, and President 
Rati! Alfonsin is said to favor an am- 
nesty for military officials. 

Human rights groups are set 
against such sweeping absolution. 
Many families of those who disap- 
peared still have no idea what hap- 
pened to their relatives. Several hun- 
dred military officers who are 
charged with murder, 1 torture and 
rape remain on active duty, accord- 
ing to human rights officials. Adolfo 
P6rez Esquivel, who 
won the Nobel Peace 
Prize in 1980 for his 
human rights efforts, 
says an additional 250 
officers were singled 
out during the trials 
but have not yet been 
arrested. 

At the annual 24- 
hour vigil held by the 
Mothers of the Plaza 
de Mayo, one of the 
nation's first human 

rights organizations. 

the group’s leader 
made it clear that the 
cases would not be 
forgotten.' If the jus- 
tice system does not 
prosecute them. Hebe 
Bonifini said of the 
military, “we will 
persecute them.’’ 

— LYDIA CHAVEZ 



Demonstrators in Buenos Aires last week. 



Japan May Profit Most From an Oil Price War 



QiniU'LMiuin Frjnr-n* Li(h« 

OPEC Comes to Grips 
With a Buyers’ Market 


By BARNABY J. feder 


Leaders of the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries said last week in Geneva that 
they were willing to risk an all-out price war, a 
desperate move, to check the steep decline in 
sales and revenues of recent years. Since 1979, 
the world has needed less oil than the producing 
countries wanted to sell, and the resulting glut 
has weighed heavily on the revenues of most of 
OPEC’s 13 members. Some, such as Nigeria, are 
in deep financial trouble, while others, such as 
Saudi Arabia, are eating into enormous treas- 
uries piled up during the I970’s. 

The leaders' aggressive stance in Geneva pan- 
icked some oil traders, sending prices for some 
types of oil down more than 12 percent before 
they recovered slightly at week’s end. However, 
what the traders thought might be a first round in 
a bitter price war looked to many experts in the 
industry like posturing that reflected the frustra- 
tions of OPEC’s leaders. "What we have seen so 
far doesn’t really affect our outlook," said 


Charles Franckle, chief economist for First City 
National Bank of Houston, which holds many 
loans to Southwestern rs dependent on the oil in- 
dustry. "We wouldn’t expect to know before next 
spring whether there would be anything like a 
price war.” 

Many analysts believe that a price war could 
drive oil prices down byone-ihird or more, to less 
than $20 a barrel. Such a decline would produce a 
much smaller drop in the prices of gasoline and 
other products based on oil, but it would have 
wide-ranging benefits, the economists say. In- 
dustrialized countries such as the United States 
and Japan would experience a spurt in economic 
growth, lower inflation and lower interest rates. 
Other oil importers such as Brazil would also 
benefit. 

However, many oil-exporting countries might 
suffer greatly. Deep price culs could be a mixed 
blessing fora producer like Britain, where tradi- 
tional industries would benefit but income from 
North Sea oil would be lost. H could be a disaster 
for poorer oii producers, such as Nigeria. Mexico 
and Venezuela and for their creditors, including 


many American and British banks and busi- 
nesses. Wealthier OPEC nations such as Saudi 
Arabia, which in some cases have already been 
drawing down their financial reserves, would 
have to cut back drastically on investments at 
home and abroad. 

The lost revenues would accelerate a trend that 
has already been strongly felt in international 
financial circles — the declining importance of 
OPEC’s overseas investment. The always exag- 
gerated vision of Middle Eastern oil sheiks buy- 
ing up huge chunks of the United States and Eu- 
rope, not to mention influencing United States 
foreign policy, has faded. Indeed, in the last three 
years. OPEC nations have used almost $28 billion 
of their treasure to cover trade deficits and have 
been supplanted by the Japanese as the driving 
force in international investment. 

Japan would he the chief beneficiary of new 
price cuts because it imports all of its oil. "Price 
cuts are to some extent just a transfer of funds 
from the oil-producing countries to Japan.” said 
David G. Hartmann, chief international econo- 
mist at Data Resources Inc., a market research 
service based in Lexington. Mass. 

Looking Ahead 

Forecasts of how long a price war might last 
would be an important factor. Most analysts ex- 
pect the gap between supply and demand to 
tighten toward the end of ihe decade, pushing 
prices up again. If oil importers decide higher 
prices will soon return, they are unlikely to alter 
their investment plans or pass the savings on to 
consumers. By the end of the century, according 
to many analysts, OPEC members with huge oil 
reserves, such as Saudi Arabia, may be more in- 
fluential and wealthy than ever. 

But for now, OPEC has lost control of prices, 
and the long decline in its fortunes since its pro- 
duction and influence peaked in 1979 is likely to 
continue Last week’s drop in prices showed why. 
"There's no longer a single price for oil — it's 
now a commodity price that can move around a 
lot." said Daniel Yergin, president of Cambridge 
Energy Research Associates, a Massachusetts- 
based consulting firm. “I think even OPEC was 
surprised at how strongly the market reacted,” 
Mr. Yergin said last week after meetings with oil 
officials in Venezuela, an OPEC member. 

As the dust settled, the prevailing view was 
that the threats from Geneva had brought on 
price cuts that would otherwise have been made 
in the spring. With the end of the winter heating 
season, oil production is expected to swamp de- 
mand unless OPEC reduces its output — now al- 
most 18 million barrels a day — by at least 2 mil- 
lion barrels. Total production outside the Com- 
munis! countries is about 40 million barrels. 

Industry experts doubt that Saudi Arabia or 
other OPEC nations would dare flood the market 
to the point where oil producers outside OPEC 
would find it too costly to maintain the flow. Even 
in hostile environments such as the British and 
Norwegian North Sea, the operating cost of exist- 
ing wells is less than $10 a barrel. Cutting prices 
that deeply "doesn’t make sense," said Theodore 
Eck. chief economist for Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana. While members such as Kuwait could 
afford the battle, heavily populated Indonesia, 
Venezuela and Nigeria could not. 
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More Officials 
Will Face More 
Polygraph Tests 

News leaks and other unauthorized 
disclosures of Government secrets 
have been a major concern for most 
of the Oval Office's recent occu- 
pants. White House officials con- 
firmed last week that President Rea- 
gan, whose Administration has 
stalked leakers more vigorously 
than most, had ordered a more wide- 
spread use of lie-detector tests 
among officials who have access to 
highly sensitive security material. 

The intensified search for loose 
lips appeared to have been prompted 
in part by the recent roundups of 
Americans charged with spying. 
Under the order, the tests "will be 
applied to a selective number of offi- 
cials who have highest levels of ac- 
cess to classified information, espe- 
cially communications security" 
and other closely held data, accord- 
ing to Larry Speakes. the White 
House spokesman. Mr. Speakes said 
that he could not estimate the num- 
ber of officials who might face the 
tests but that some Cabinet officers 
are likely to be included in the pro- 
gram. Other officials speculated that 
as many as 10.000 people could be af- 
fected. Fittingly enough, news of (he 
secret directive, which the President 
signed Nov. \, came after a leak to 
The Los Angeles Times. 

Allan Adler, legislative counsel for 
the American Civil Liberties Union, 
complained that the polygraph, or lie 
detector, has not been shown to be a 
reliable tool for uncovering decep- 
tion. Representative Don Edwards, 
Democrat of California and chair- 
man of the House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee on civil and constitutional 
rights, denounced the “sudden se- 
cret order" as "contrary to the cau- 
tious approach to polygraph tests 
that everybody else has taken in both 
houses of Congress and at the De- 
partment of Defense.” 

In 1983, the President proposed a 
broad expansion of the use of lie de- 
tectors that would have involved 
more than 3.7 million Federal and 
contract workers, according to esti- 
mates by the General Accounting Of- 
fice! That plan was rolled back in the 
!face of widespread opposition. 


Bush Forgives 
An Old Tormentor 

No one was meaner to George 
Bush in his 1980 campaign for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination 
than William Loeb, the conservative 
publisher of The Manchester Union 
Leader in New Hampshire. Mr. 
Loeb, who died in 1981, called Mr. 
Bush a "hypocrite” and a "spoon-fed 
little rich kid, ” a mong other things. 

But politicians who cannot learn to 
forgive are often forgotten, and Vice 
President Bush wants to be remem- 
bered in 1988, his strategists say, for 
his loyalty to Reagan-style conserva- 
tism. Last week he gave the keynote 
speech at a testimonial in Washing- 
ton for his late political tormentor, 
telling the audience of several hun- 
dred influential Republican conser- 
vatives that Mr. Loeb's barbs were 
to be expected "in the rough and 
tumble" of politics. According to his 
strategists. Mr. Bush is moving ag- 
gressively to build support among 
conservative groups, lest they be lost 
to prospective opponents for the 1988 
Presidential nomination. 

Mr. Bush has acknowledged 
changing his views on some issues 
such as abortion to positions more 
closely aligned with the President’s. 
That has won him gratitude in the 
White House. At the dinner, Donald 
T. Regan, the White House chief of 
staff, introduced the Vice President 
as "the most loyal and most effec- 
tive of all Ronald Reagan support- 
ers." Paul G. Kirk Jr., Democratic 


national chairman, called Mr. 
Bush’s strategy "good news for 
Democrats.” 

Reagan Proposes 
Selling the F.H.A. 

As the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration celebrated its 50th anniver- 
sary iast year, the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, 
Samuel R. Pierce Jr., said the pro- 
gram. which has provided mortgage 
insurance for more than 51 million 
home buyers, had helped "people 
realize the American dream." A 
dream of the Reagan Administration 
has been to sharply decrease the 
number of services provided by 
Washington, so the White House may 
ask Congress for authority to put the 
agency on the block. 

Under the proposal, which is in- 
cluded in a draft of the Federal 
budget for 1987 that has been tenta- 
tively approved by the President, the 
agency would be offered to "private 
bidders” by the end of 1989. The 
F.H.A. was created during the De- 
pression to assist people who other- 
wise might not have been able to ob- 
tain mortgages. Officials have esti- 
mated the value of the agency, which 
produced a profit of $9.4 million last 
year, at about $3 biJtjan, though no 
sale price has been set. 

The proposal was drafted by the 
Office of Management and Budget, 
which is also urging cutbacks in 
Medicare and Medicaid and in Fed- 
eral support for medical research. 

The Senate’s Big 
Junk-Mail Users 

Election-year challengers fro 
quently complain about the perks 
that give incumbent members of 
Congress an unfair advantage. Last 
week, to the surprise of no one. the 
Senate reported that members up for 
re-election in 1986 are among the 
heaviest users of Government-paid 
mailings. 

The report, the first of its kind, 
covered only the three months that 
ended on Sept. 30, but it showed that 
the 28 senators who face the voters 
next year spent half of the nearly $11 
million the Senate invested in con- 
stituent newsletters during that peri- 
od. After an analysis of its own. Com- 
mon Cause, the self-styled public-in- 
terest lobby, said those 28 had aver- 
age newsletter costs of more than 5 
cents for each resident of their home 
states, compared with an average of 
less than a penny for the six senators 
who are retiring and 2 cents for those 
whose terms expire later. 

The biggest per capita spender 
was Christopher J. Dodd. Democrat 
of Connecticut, with more than 19 
cents a resident. In aggregate terms, 
the heaviest spender was Alan Cran- 
ston, Democrat of California, who is 
likely to face a tough re-election 
campaign next year. Though the 
House does not require disclosure of 
its members' mass-mailing ex- 
penses, the Senate's Rules and Ad- 
ministration Committee estimated 
that House and Senate members to- 
gether would spend $144 million on 
newsletters this year. 

The panel — whose chairman is an 
embarrassment-proof lame duck, 
Charles McC. Mathias Jr., Republi- 
can of Maryland — is considering a 
rule that would extend the disclosure 
requirement to cover the mass-mail- 
ing costs of all Senate offices and 
committees, including Senate lead- 
ers . The proposal was sharply at- 
tacked by Senator Ted Stevens, Re- 
publican of Alaska. "1 congratulate 
the committee staff,” he said. “They 
have so little to do that they dig 
around for stuff to create a political 
controversy as we get closer to an 
election year." 

Michael Wright 
and Caroline Rand Herron 


The High Court Considered Peremptory Challenges Last 


Week 


Prosecutors, Prejudice 
And Handpicked Juries 


By STUART TAYLOR Jr. 

WASHINGTON — Some prosecutors think they 
can increase the odds of convicting a black de- 
fendant by removing blacks from the jury. And 
others believe they stand a better chance of con- 
victing an accused murderer if they can purge 
the jury of opponents of the death penalty! 

The Supreme Court is expected this term to de- 
cide the constitutionality of these practices in two 
major cases that involve the fairness of criminal 
trials. A victory for the defense in the first case, 
in which the Court heard arguments last week, 
would curb jury-seJectlon practices that go back 
several centuries. The second, to be argued when 
the COurt returns Jan. 13 from its holiday recess, 
could determine the fate of hundreds of death 
row inmates. 

Last week’s arguments came in an appeal by 
James K. Batson, a black prisoner who had been 
convicted of burglary by an all-white Kentucky 
jury after the prosecutor removed all four poten- 
tial black jurors. The defendant said this violated 
his constitutional right to a fair trial. 

Several Justices indicated they were torn be- 
tween not wanting to approve racial stereotyping 
of jurors and not wanting to tie the hands of 
prosecutors. Justice Sandra Day O’Connor was 
troubled by the suggestion from Mr. Batson’s 
lawyer that the Court could restrict prosecutors’ 
use of peremptory challenges without curbing de- 
fense lawyers. 

The defense often removes whites as assidu- 
ously as the prosecution removes blacks, but be- 
cause there are more whites on the jury panel to 
start with in most places, the process often 
leaves black defendants facing all-white juries. 

Several Justices, on the other band, took um- 
brage at the refusal of the state to budge from its 
position that the power of prosecutors to exclude 
potential jurors for any reason, including race. - 
should be “unfettered and uncontrolled.” 

Justice John Paul Stevens asked if it would not 
be unconstitutional for a prosecutor to remove all 
blacks from a jury if be admitted that he thought 
blacks would not convict and did not much like 
them anyway. 

"1 would not concede that would have been a 
violation,” responded Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Rickie L. Pearson of Kentucky. He cited the 
Court's 1965 ruling in Swain v. Alabama, which 
said that only the systematic removal of blacks 
from jury panels over time — a difficult thing for 
defendants to prove — could establish unconstitu- 
tional racist intent. "Can you give me any case.’’ 
Justice Thurgood Marshall demanded, "that has 
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held that a constitutional right has to be violated 
a number of times*’ before a court should step in? 
Mr. Pearson — who, like Justice Marshall, IS 

black — could not. L ^ , 

Although a few courts have curbed the exclu- 
sion of blacks from juries by prosecutors, the 
justices' skeptical questioning of Mr. Pearson 
does not necessarily mean they will follow suit. 
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It would be a rare prosecutor who admitted 
striking blacks from juries because of their race. 
A prosecutor might remove a black because of 
the glint in his eye, the cut of his suit, the way be 
walks— or his race. Only he would know the real 
reason. Unlike the right of either proseculionor 
defense to remove "for cause” all jurors who 
show Objective signs of bias, the nature of pei- 
emptory challenges is to let lawyers remove 
potential jurors whom they subjectively believe 

might be hostile. , 

In this connection, the Justice Department s 
brief on the issue argues that the assumption that 
some jurors .might be sympathetic to membersof 
their own race is realism, not racism. It stressed, 
however, that a shrewd prosecutor would not use 
his peremptories excluding blacks unless the in- 
dividuals removed seemed more likely to acquit 
than other potential jurors. 

Curbing peremptory challenges 
would mean overruling or circum- 
venting the Swain case. Mr. Niehaus 
urged circumvention. Rather than in- 
voking the 14th Amendment guaran- 
tee of equal protection of the laws, 
which Swain construed, he said the 
state had violated his client’s Sixth 
Amendment right to trial by a fair 
cross-section of the community. 

The Federal appeals court in Man- 
hattan found just such a violation in a 
similar case in December 1984. The 
deliberate prosecutorial creation of 
all-white juries, the court suggested, 
perpetuates the perception that 
blacks are not treated fairly in the 
criminal justice system. 

The case that will open the Su- 
preme Court's January session in- 
volves not peremptory challenges but 
whether, in capital murder trials, 
prosecutors may remove for cause 
ail potential jurors who adamantly 
oppose the death penalty. Lower Fed- 
eral courts are in conflict on the 


To do so they would have to enter a complex 
thicket. It would be difficult to define when a 
prosecutor's conduct in jury selection should 
trigger suspicion. J. David Niehaus, Mr. Bat- 
son’s lawyer, said the Kentucky prosecutors’s 
use of four of his six peremptory challenges to re- 
move all four blacks from the jury panel sug- 
gested racial motivation. But, Justice William J . 
Brennan Jr. asked, what if a prosecutor used 
three of his six challenges to remove blacks? Or 
two? Or one? Where do you draw the line? 


issue. 

Some bending of precedent would 
also be required for the defendant to 
win this case. The Court ruled in 1968, 
in Witherspoon v. Illinois, that prose- 
cutors may exclude adamant death 
penalty opponents from capital mur- 
der juries. But that case explictly left 
Re.Q /r*n«x, tbe question of whether such a 

"death-qualified” jury is “less than 
neutral with respect to guilt.” 

The Court will address this issue rn Arkansas’ 
appeal of a Federal appellate court’s reversal of 
a murder conviction on the ground that a death- 
qualified jury was likely to be “conviction- 
prone.” The courtcited several empirical studies 
as evidence. 

Officials representing 26 states urged the Court 
to overturn the decision, asserting that otherwise 
"virtually all” convictions in capital cases in 
some states "might be invalidated wholesale.” 
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Heavy mailers 


U S. senators who spent heavily on franking during the three 
months ending on Sepl. 30, 1 985. 

Term Spending Total 

expires per capita spending 

(in cents) 


Christopher J. Dodd (D. . Conn.) 1 986 

Charles E. Grassley (R. , Iowa) 1 986 
Larry Pressler (R. . S.D.) 1 990 

Patrick J. Leahy (D.,Vt.) 1986 

Mark Andrews (R , N O.) 1986 

James Abdnor(R.. S.D.) 1986 

Jeremiah Denton (R.. Ala ) 1986 

Steven D. Symms (R . , Idaho) 1 986 

Alan K. Simpson (R.. Wyo.) 1990 

Frank H. Murkowski(R.. Alaska) 1986 
Orrin G. Hatch {R . Utah) 1 988 

William V. Roth Jr. (R. . Del.) 1 988 

Aden Specter ( R„Pa.) 1986 

Alan Cranston <D . Calif) 1986 

Chic Hecht (R.. Nev.) 1988 


18 $603,894 

. 17 S0&&& 

16 .115,857 
15 78,575 

12 81,178 

12 62,924 

11 451,154 

11 100,519 

8 42,645 

8 41,262 

8 135,819 

8 48,163 

7 789,189 

6 1 . 631.831 
' 6 56,973 

Source: Common Cause 
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Daimler Races Into High T ech 


But critics say 
its acquisition 
strategy 
could sputter. 

BY JOHN TAGLIABUE 

Stuttgart. West Germany 

T WO years ago, when Werner 
Breilschwerdt took over -the 
chairmanship at Daimler-Benz, 
he had each of the company's man- 
agement board members write a 
strategy paper for Daimler's growth 
into the next century. Then, in a 
closed session, the papers were dis- 
tilled into a master blueprint. 

The contents of the document have - 
never been disclosed publicly, but 
these days the company's strategy is 
anything but a secret. 

As it approaches its 100th year, 
Daimler-Benz, flush with cash from 
the success of its Mercedes-Benz line, 
has been racing into high technology 
with three major acquisitions. 

Daimler is counting on its new affli- 
ates to give its famous Mercedes- 
Benz car a sharper edge in state-of- 
the-art equipment. And it hopes to off- 
set the expected slow growth in lux- 
ury cars and its troubles in truck 
sales with profits from two new areas 
— the electronics and aerospace in- 
dustries. 

In February, Daimler took over 
M.T.U. Motoren-und-Turbinen-- 
Union. a maker of high-powered en- 
gines and components for trucks, 
ships, airplanes and spacecraft, ac- 
quiring the half of the company it did 
not already own. In May, it snapped 
up about 65 percent of Drimier; one of 
West Germany's largest aerospace 
manufacturers and a maker of new 
industrial materials. Taken together, 
the acquisitions cost about $400-mil- 
lion. 

Then, last month. Daimler an- 
nounced it would lay out some 1717 
million to acquire a controlling stake 
in A.E.G., the West German electri- 
cal giant that produces everything 
from power-plant equipment and 
satellite communications gear to 
home appliances and office equip- 
ment. 

' “We are putting our corporate ac- 
tivities on a broader footing, with an 
eye to the future,” Mr. Breitschwerdt 
said, sitting in his spacious, wood- 
paneled office at the company's head- 
quarters building, a glass-and-steel 
skyscraper adorned with the. famil- 
iar, three-pointed Daimler star. 

That future, for Daimler, does not 
mean giving up the mystique of the 
Mercedes. The company will go on 
producing the prestigious, high-per- 
formance car. It is the acknowledged 
leader in the fiercely competitive 
upper end of the auto market, where 
it must take on Sweden’s Volvo and 
Saab, as well as West Germany’s 
Audi and Bayerische Motorenwerke. 

Daimler’s over-all sales, mainly 
from cars and trucks, reached $17.3 
billion last year — nearly 9 percent 
ahead of 1983. Its net income came to 
$439.8 million. 


But there are limits to the growth 
offered by the luxury automobile 
business. And Daimler’s track opera r 
lions — the company considers itself 
the world’s biggest producer of heavy- 
trucks — have been battered by dtt 
price drops that have killed construc- 
tion booms in the Middle East and by 
a ruinous price war among European 
truck makers. 

So Daimler has taken a new ap- 
proach. In doing so. the company 
hopes not only to insure more growth 
but also to use the technology devel- 
oped by its newly acquired operations 
to maintain its superiority in automo- 
biles. Even now, Mercedes’ gleaming 
reputation rests, in part, on the com- 
pany's commitment to technologi-. 
cally advanced equipment. “We don't 


Lrucks. Daimler is joining the ranks 
of other big European and American 
auto makers. A few weeks ago, its 
closest West German competitor. 
B.M.W., said it acquired a 23 percent 
stake in Loewe Opta, a small televi- 
sion and electronics company. 
Sweden's Volvo, meanwhile. Is look- 
ing for growth in the food and energy 
business. And both General Motors, 
which bought Hughes Aircraft and 
Electronic Data Systems; and Chrys- 
ler, which purchased Gulfstream 
Aerospace, have, like Daimler, diver- 
sified into high technology and aero- 
space. 

But despite the trend. Daimler’s ac- 
quisition strategy — which has made 
the company West Germany’s largest 
— is viewed with skepticism. Most of 


Werner 
Breitschwerdt, 
chief executive. 



like to talk to our people about ex- 
panding into high technology," one 
Daimler executive boasted. "It might 
give them the idea that our cars are 
Ipw technology.’,’ 

- 1 Already .'Daimler has set Up Jf task 
force to determine whether the acqui- 
sition of A.E.G., which invests $320 
million annually for research, can 
speed up the timetable for electronic 
advances in auto making : — every- 
thing from computer-integrated pro- 
duction to electronic car maps and 
guidance systems. "If we’re part of 
it, that means we’re at the results 
faster than the others,” said Gerhard 
Liener, the management board mem- 
ber at Daimler responsible for acqui- 
sitions. 

In expanding beyond cars and 


that skepticism is focused on A.E.G., 
which has just emerged from near-in- 
solvency mid which has a corporate 
cutture-qulte unlike Daimler's. 

■J^twjLWfier^acquisitiqns have es- 
tap&f much ; 6Mhe criticism; "Mofo- 
ren, with annual sales of $870 million ; 
and Domier, with sales of about $475 
million, are healthy and profitable. 
Domier, in fact, is West Germany's 
second-largest aerospace concern, 
after Messerschmitt-Bblkow-BIohm. 

Both companies will give Daimler a 
larger stake in Germany's growing 
arms Industry. Daimler already 
makes military vehicles. Now its ac- 
quisition of Motoren makes it a major 
builder of military engines, including 
the powerful diesels that drive West 
Germany's highly regarded Leopard 


battle tank. With Domier, Daimler 
gets a piece of the contract to build 
Europe's Tornado fighter plane. 

But, say the skeptics, while these 
companies mean more military busi- 
ness, a controlling share of A.E.G. 
may mean nothing but trouble. 
Daimler should have looked for elec- 
tronics expertise that was not sur- 
rounded by so much trouble, says 
Eberhard von Kuenheim, B.M.W.'s 
chairman. 

Adds Donald Kress, an auto analyst 
at Booz, Allen & Hamilton in Paris: 
"They believe these new acquisitions 
are necessary to maintain their su- 
periority. But the risk is that the inte- 
gration will not work as efficiently to 
maintain that superiority." 

Mr. Breitschwerdt, at 58 a compact 
and lively man who punctuates his 
speech with a stabbing forefinger, 
passionately defends the wisdom of 
the A.E.G. purchase. "It's like Ulrike 
Meyfarth," he said, referring to Ger- 
many's two-time Olympic high-jump- 
ing champion, who finally won her 
second gold medal after a 12-year 
slump. "A.E.G. was once an out- 
standing company that hit on bad 
times. Now they’ve jettisoned the bal- 
last, and they're on the best track to 
being a world leader again." 

An electrical engineer who worked 
his way up through the Daimler man- 
agement ranks, Mr. Breitschwerdt is 
understandably eager to praise 
Daimler's acquisition strategy. Al- 
though the company began thinking 
about diversification 10 years ago, 
starting with a short-term — and ill- 
fated — burst into earth-moving 
equipment, the real push for expan- 
sion has come under his tenure. 

Still, neither his enthusiasm, nor 
the initial confidence of investors, 
who pushed Daimler's stock to a 
record high after the A.E.G. an- 
nouncement. quiets the critics. 

Even if the two companies manage 
to integrate their cultures, say ana- 
lysts, there is no guarantee that the 
larger strategy of integration — buy- 
ing up potential suppliers to get a 
jump on high-tech developments — 
will work for Daimler in the case of 
either A.E.G. or Domier. 

Indeed, they note that a number of 
auto makers, following the Japanese 
example, have moved further away 
from their suppliers, adopting an 
arm’s-length relationship. This way. 
the suppliers are forced to compete 
for contracts — and they produce 
components that are less expensive, 
as well as technologically superior. 

“The trick up to now has been to 
take the nuggets from outside and 
massage them into Mercedes nug- 
gets," said Mr. Kress of Booz Allen. 
Daimler draws on a range of suppli- 
• ers to gain access to efficiently’ 
produced new alloys, ceramics and . 
electronic components, like fuel-in- 
jection systems, for its Mercedes 
line. A.E.G., for example, had been a 
supplier of electrical parts for 
Daimler cars. By becoming one with 
Daimler — a customer — companies 
like A.E.G. may no longer scramble 
to produce the most sophisticated and 
efficient technologies possible, ana- 
lysts say. 

Daimler officials are painfully 
aware of these potential pitfalls. But 
they insist the goal will be to exploit 
the opportunities without killing the 
initiative. 


The ‘Elves’ of Wall St. Are Still Bullish 


By JOHN C. BOLAND 


A MONG the stock market’s technical analysts, 

. who ponder chart patterns and other, more 
l archane, clues to predict the future course of 
prices, perhaps none has a wider audience than 
Robert J. Nurock. the bearded 48-year-old presi- 
dent of Investor’s Analysis Inc., in PaoU, Pa. 

He edits The Astute Investor, a newsletter with 
4 000 subscribers. But his biggest impact comes on 
Friday evenings, when 10 million viewers of public 
television’s Wall Street Week get the latest fore- 
Ssts from the "elves." That is the na^ethat the 
program’s host. Louis Rukeyser. assigned^ an 

S35V technical market 

Mr. Nurock, a regular panelist and chief elf. 

Mr. Nurock's index, which tracks 10 barometers 
of market momentum, investor psychology, and 
monetary conditions, has compiled a 
record for calling major turning 
market. Over the last 11 years the elves s^gnajs. 

both bullish and bearish, have been right 95.1 per- 
cent of the time in forecasting whether the market 
w^Ild be higher or lower 52 weeks later. Looluug 
ahead six months, the elves have been nght 75.8 

^Theindex^U) be sure, sometimes gives its signals 
monUis before a top or a bottom. But a number (rf 
calls have been right on the money. A 
December 1974 buy signaFcaught-the onset of an 
SEE bull market that, by most measure*, has 

SsESSSsSaS 

"buy"- MayW84. 3 coup.e nf 

*£ the 

the latest teC . h ™ {h ^ *=_£ to sell might be near, 

even whispering that the WMtOieHW ^ ^ ^ 

thlS^byrte st Jldirds of market technicians. 

rHn*»w relationships to study every year. Mr. 
"s indicators: fSrf 

n° S ata^iy of 
Sv^ti^dSngf pnces of.aii 

ages; premium- . .. ac »ivity in low-priced 

sory Federal Reserve policy: 

■ K while once as a stock 

For his part. Mr. Nurock. wm Merri „ 

b L ™ch-s in tec"S;™. Roben Farrali. in New 


A popular technical 
index has consistently 
called market tops. It 
doesn’t see one soon. 


York, rejects predictions of an imminent stock set- 
back. The Dow, he argues, could reach 1,550 or 1,600 
soon, and approach 2,000 in 1986. His reasoning: 
“There has been a tremendous buildup in liquidity 
that has little place to go to other than financial in- 
struments. The power of money may just over- 
whelm those looking for lower prices.” 

While Mr. Nurock’s elves are limited to technical 
data, the chief elf takes a broader, conceptual per- 
spective in advising his institutional clients on mar- 
ket strategy, and in writing his market letter. Enor- 
mous amounts of money are being released as high- 
yielding certificates of deposit mature and inves- 
tors find current rates less inviting than those of a 
year or two ago, Mr. Nurock believes. He expects 
many of these investors, who have opened Individ- 
ual Retirement Accounts but have never before 
bought common stocks, to accept the greater risk of 
stocks In pursuit of higher returns. 

His scenario assumes- moderate economic 
growth, perhaps rising to 4 percent in next year’s 
second half. That level, he argues, would noi be 
brisk enough to raise business loan demand and di- 

1 vert money from stocks and bonds. 

. _ : Mhmi tn thi* stflrk market. Mr. 


Nurock expects the smaller stocks to join the insti- 
tutional favorites in moving up. "Generally, 1 look 
for the smaller emerging growth company that can 
rio well in a period of moderate growth with moder- 
ate inflation.” Some of his choices: 
flAFG Industries, a Tennessee glass manufac- 
turer trading over the counter at $24, fits with Mr. 
Nurock's hope for an economic rebound in the non- 
unionized Tennessee-Kentucky region, which has 
been attracting automobile and other manufactur- 
ers. AFG’s growth has run 20 percent annually, but 
could reach 30 percent as shipments begin to new 
auto plants, Mr. Nurock said. The company earned 
$1.82 a share in 1984, and Mr. Nurock looks for $2.05 
this year and $2.35 in 1986. 

qclayton Homes Inc., going for $14.50 on the Big 
Board, makes low- to medium-priced mobile homes 
in Tennessee, and should benefit from the region’s 
influx of workers seeking affordable housing. Mr. 
Nurock looks for net of $1.05 a share in the fiscal 
year ending next June and $1.25-$ 1.30 the next year. 

qThe Scott Paper Company, also on the Big 
Board, around $47, has restructured, buying back 
and retiring 25 percent of its stock. “It’s a very ag- 
gressive marketer in consumer paper," said Mr. 
Nurock, who thinks that the decline in outstanding 
shares could help Scott clear $4.40 a share this year 
and $5.50 next year. He originally recommended 
Scott in February at $36. But he said last week, "I 
think it’s going higher.” 
qThe Thermo Electron Corporation, trading 
around $22 on the Big Board , could earn SI this yea r 
and $1.30 next year, Mr. Nurock said. That makes 
for a pretty high price-earnings multiple, he ac- 
knowledges, but he likes the company as a “unique 
play on a revival in capital goods.” Thermo Elec- 
tron sells cogeneration systems to industry. 



If there 1 was a cloud in the silver lining of last 
week’s lower oil prices, one had to look no further 

than the precious metals markets to find it. "These 

markets have been poor performers all year, said 
Walter L. Emery, director of research at the Com- 
modity Research Bureau, "but what really put the 
whammy on them was the OPEC meeting ’ 

The reason, according to Mr. Emery and other 
analysts, is that hedging against ^nation is a 
mator source of demand for silver, gold and plafi- 
mim. Lower oil prices, it is thought, means another 
decline in the inflation rate, and, consequently, less 

re <‘T!ie attitudeof investors is Once burned, twice 
shy ” said Mr. Emery, "and these metals have not 
been a good investment lately." 

Platinum fell the hardest, dropping $20 an ounce 
by midweek. Prices recovered half 
toy closing at $332.70 an ounce, down 3 percent. 


KortS f lark 


The correction was due in part 

toa run-up in the metal's price 
during September, when politi- 
cal tensions in South Africa ■ 
source of 90 percent of the non- 
Com munis t world's platinum 
— were viewed as a threat to j 
supply. Silver prices dropped 
about 2.5 percent, or 15 cents 
an ounce, last week, tocloseac- 
$5,855 an ounce, near the year’s low. Some analysts 
feel that sales from the Hunt family's silver hoard 
are continuing — despite reports to the contrary— 
and are helping to keep prices low. Gold proved to 
be the steadiest market, with prices dropping only l 
percent, or $3 an ounce, to $319.00 an ounce during ■ 
the week. 

James C. Condon 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Sale of RCA to G.E. 
Will Reunite Giants 


The sale of RCA was not entirely a 
surprise, given the popularity of 
broadcasting companies and the 
recurrent rumors of the possible pur- 
chase of NBC. But the price — $6.3 
billion — and the buyer — G.E. — 
raised some eyebrows. G.E. had, 
however, said it was looking for ac- 
quisitions to solidify its position in 
electronics. The G.E.-RCA deal, the 
largest non-oil merger in history, was 
put together quickly and quietly, but 
enough- word leaked out that the stock 
price jumped more than $10 on the 
day of the announcement. Despite the 
overall euphoria and praise for the 
deal, a class-action suit said the com- 
panies should have disclosed the talks 
earlier, instead of allowing the rumor 
mill to run up the stock price. 

In addition to bringing together two 
companies with a common heritage 
— G.E. helped form RCA in part to 
advance the wireless communica- 
tions business — the merger will re- 
join John F. Welch Jr., G.E.’s chair- 
man, a demanding boss who strength- 
ened G.E. through near-brutal cost- 
cuttings, and Robert R. Frederick, 
chief executive of RCA, a former 
G.E. official. But Thornton F. Brad- 
shaw, brought in four years ago from 
Arco to turn RCA around, will retire 
as chairman when the deal closes. 

A possibly fatal blow to President 
Reagan’s tax revision hopes was 
dealt when House Republicans unex- 
pectedly rejected a key vote on the 
tax plan. The President tried, but 
could not change enough minds. 
Democratic support is eroding, too, 
and tax revision appears doomed in 
this President’s term. Mr. Reagan 
wanted to get some kind of tax bill 
into the Senate, where he could mold 
it, and approval in the House had 
seemed all but assured. But Republi- 
cans apparently felt the bill was too 
harsh on business. 

A balanced budget by 1991 may also 
mean a blow to Mr. Reagan's tax 
plans. He signed an amendment man- 
dating a balanced budget after the 
compromise measure sailed through 
Congress. But many legislators and 
analysts believe the necessary cuts 
cannot be achieved without the in- 
crease in taxes the President so 
soundly opposes. Still, the approval of 
the bill was the first concrete attempt 
by Congress to address the growing 
budget deficits. 

Texaco’s troubles mounted after a 
Texas judge ruled that it must pay 
Pennzoil $10.53 billion plus interest 
for wooing away Getty Oil. It is tak- 
ing several measures to stave off 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

The market rally seemed unending 
as traders euphorically drove the 
Dow industrials ever higher, to a 
record close of 1,535.21 Friday, up 
23.97 for the week. Megamergers and 
optimism about the economy, fed by 
falling interest rates, the possibility 
of continuing drops in oil prices and 
movement in Congress to control 
budget deficits, spurred the buying 
frenzy. M-I jumped $626.1 billion, an 
unexpected rise that nonetheless did 
not dampen the rally in bond prices. 



John F. Welch Jr. 


GAF bid $4 J billion — $68 a share 
— to take over Union Carbide, sweet- 
ening the original cash-plus-stock bid 
to a more irresistible all-cash one. 
Carbide declined to say how it would 
react. Some analysts said its best re- 
sponse would be to try to take over 
GAF, which is smaller than Carbide; 
others suggested Carbide could sell 
off assets. GAF, however, may yet 
raise its bid. GAF’s chairman, Sam- 
uel J. Heyman, said he would sell off 
close to half of Carbide if his bid is 
successful. 

GAPs bid illustrates the kind of 
takeover the Fed is seeking to limit in 
its proposals on junk bond financing. 
GAF will have to raise much of the 
purchase price through issuance of 
high-yield, speculative bonds backed 
by Carbide’s assets. Under the Fed’s 
proposal, however, the debt raised 
could be no more than 50 percent of 
the value of the target company’s 
stock. GAF's plan would exceed those 
limits, but it is hoping to sneak in 
under the Jan. 1 start for the rules 
proposed by the Fed. 

OPEC threatened a price war, say- 
ing it would abandon attempts to con- 
trol prices in favor of maintaining a 
fixed share of the world oil market. 
Calls to other countries to cut produc- 
tion were rebuffed, and some ana- 
lysts doubted whether OPEC was 
strong enough to wage an all-out price 
.war. Oil prices plummeted in hectic 
trading after OPEC’s announcement, 
but stabilized as traders calmed. 

Producer prices jumped eight- 
tenths of 1 percent in November, the 
second consecutive gain. Some ana- 
lysts said the increases could mean a 
new spurt in inflation, but others said 
the rises in food and energy prices 
were aberrations. Industrial output 
rose four-tenths or 1 percent, after 
two consecutive declines. Inventories 
rose five-tenths of 1 percent, leaving 
the invent ory-to-sales ratio at 1.37. 
Retail sales rose 1.1 percent, belter 
than in previous months but an indi- 
cation of the lackluster sales ex- 
pected this season. 

Miscellanea. Alcoa will shut down a 
fourth of its aluminum production ca- 
pacity and take an after-tax charge of 
$175 million. 


The New York 5tock Exchange 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 1 3, 1985 
(Consolidated) 


Comoany 

Sales 

Las) 

N«rt Chnfl 

RCA 

....23,162,700 

59* 

+ 12* 

Texaco — 

....20,819,200 

29* 

- 

1* 

Exxon ....... 

....11,877,500 

52* 

- 

% 

Un Carb — 

....10.437,000 

69* 

+ 

6* 

Sears - 

.... 9,256,600 

40V» 

+ 

2* 

PhilPt 

.... 8,923.500 

12 

- 

* 

IBM 

.... 8,886.000 

150% 

+ 

8* 

ATftT 

.... 8.817,900 

24% 

+ 


TexOG.-.. 

.... 8.376,900 

14* 

- 

% 

Gen El 

.... 7.274,700 

71 

+ 

5S 

All Rich .... 

.... 7.135.600 

62* 

- 

1* 

Midcon 

.... 7,020,700 

61* 

+ 10* 

BaxtTr 

.... 6.809,700 

15% 

+ 

% 

Anheus 

.... 6,508,600 

42 

+ 

3% 

Mobil 

.... 6,434.500 

29% 

- 

% 


Standard S Poor's 
400 Indust .._233.7 

20 Transp 192.6 

40 Utils 91.2 

40 Financial . 25. 6 
500 Stocks ...210.3 


225.8 233.3 +7.51 
183.2 191.8 +817 

88.4 91.1 +2.70 

24.4 25 5 +1.14 
202 9 209.9 +6 95 


MARKET DIARY Lasl Prev 

Week Week 

Advances 1.526 1,147 

Declines 562 838 

Total Issues 2.272 2,245 

New Higlw 588 414 

NewLows 75 45 


Dow Jones 

30 Indus! 15454 14781 1535 2 + 58.03 

20 Transp 729.4 692 3 722.6+29.02 

15 Utils 169 3 164 2 168.8 + 3 23 

85 Comb 618.3 591.2 6139+21.95 

The Ame rican Stock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED DEC. 13, 1985 

(Consolidated) 

Company Sales Usl NefChnfl 

Wtckes 13,731,000 5* + 11% 

Wangfi 3.545,500 22% + 3’A 

DomePet ...... 2.799.400 2-3/16 - * 

BAT In 2.405.600 4* + * 

TIE 1.920.100 6% + * 

KeyPharm .... 1,900.100 11% + 1 

AlzaCp 1.367.800 31% - 2% 

HomeGrp ..... 1.330,300 23% - 1% 

Km Ins pi 1.247,200 22% 

EchoBay 1.210.200 12% - % 


Last 

Week 


Year 
To Dale 


VOLUME 

<4 PM New York Close) 

Total Sates 827,604,580 26,208.924,803 

Same Per. 1984 .. 416,028,340 22.148,413,733 


WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Net 


MARKET DIARY Last Prev. 

Week - Weak 

Advances ....— -471 393 

Declined .336 364 

Unchanged 119 161 

Total Issues 926 918 

New Highs . — 114 95 

NewLows 72 38 



High 

Low 

Last 

Change 

New York Stock Exchange 

Indus t 138 6 134 3 138.6 

+4.37 

Transp 

...1 15.6 

112.0 

115.6 

+ 4 15 

UWs 

... 61.9 

60.2 

61.9 

+ 1.76 

Finance — 

-131.1 

126.3 

131.1 

+ 5 06 

Composite . 

,..120.9 

117.1 

120.8 

+ 3.84 


Year 
To Date 


VOLUME *** 

(4 P.M. Maw York Closed®* 11 

Total Sales 76,061.580 1,976,716,485 

Same Per. 1984.. 31.259.090 1,463.170,875 
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Can Congress Walk and Chew Gum? 


No way, people wise to the ways of Washington 
said last January. Congress can't possibly cope with 
the budget deficit and tax reform in the same year. 
They were right. As Shaw once said, to be cynical 
may be a sin but it is rarely mistaken. 

With only a few days left in the Congressional 
session, the deficit problem has been buried, alive, 
in a hollow promise. As for tax revision, a good bill 
may die before the House even votes on it. The 
cynics were righter than they knew. Congress, un- 
able to cope with two big economic issues at once, is 
having a hard time dealing with even one. 


Remarkably, the deficit wasn’t even an issue 
for President Reagan a year ago. Flush with his 
landslide victory, he offered an optimistic forecast 
of shrinking deficits and pronounced tax reform as 
his "number one priority." Things certainly didn't 
work out that way, and a good thing, too, as the stub- 
born deficit quickly made clear. 

Reducing the Deficit: Mr. Reagan wants to be 
known as the President who balanced the books ; for 
years, he's championed a constitutional amend- 
ment to that effect. That’s what he says. History 
will record that he ran up more debt than all previ- 
ous Presidents combined.. 

That left any meaningful moves to Congress. 
But it refused to cut popular middle-class social pro- 
grams again and only dented soaring defense spend- 
ing. Neither was it about to pay for all the spending 
with new taxes — not with an anti-tax President 
waving so menacing a veto. Congressional leaders 
did have the courage to try limiting Social Security 
cost-of-living increases, to which the President 
agreed — then reneged. 

Despairing, Congress turned to magic. For 
months, it toyed with a law to balance the budget — 
automatically! — by forcing spending cuts across 
the board if Congress and the President couldn’t 


Cracks in Apartheid’s Wall 


South Africa’s biggest political trial in two dec- 
adp.s-r.miaiLLasudden-end-the other- day-when-the- 
Govemment’s treason case against 12 black and 
Asian dissidents collapsed. With a grain of sense, 
the Pretoria regime will now free the four remain- 
ing defendants. 

The accused are not traitors but determined 
political opponents denied legitimate ways to ex- 
press the rebellious grievances of a powerless black 
majority. Jailing them would only reduce what 
chances remain for nonviolent change. Negotiating 
with them is the only alternative, a reality that may 
finally be penetrating Pretoria’s white laager. 

The trial that failed to happen last week under- 
scores what is happening in that tormented society. 
Winnie Mandela defied a "banning” order by ad- 
dressing an anti-apartheid rally; she was neither 
stopped nor arrested afterward. And there are per- 
sistent reports that President P. W. Botha’s minis- 
ters are debating Lhe once-unthinkable release of 
her husband. Nelson Mandela, whose 23-year im- 
prisonment has made him the symbolic leader of 
those seeking to negotiate for a share of power. 

The regime has also abandoned its ferocity in 
responding to business and -church leaders who 
cross frontiers to meet the heads of outlawed organ- 
izations like the African National Congress, ft de- 
nounces these meetings and seizes some passports, 
but the soundings continue. The walls are cracking, 
and the Government appears to realize that it can 
no longer wholly suppress these contacts. 


By its own acts, too,* the Botha 1 "regime is erod- 
- iHg t h e-leg al - foun d eUiOfis otopgtfth e td r Ab i ll nov Haeg 
fore Parliament would for the first time since 1913 
allow blacks to own land in racially segregated 
townships. Though this concession would not apply 
to "white" neighborhoods, it is a step worth noting. 

The trouble with many of these reforms and re- 
pentances is that they are being offered very late 
and only as unilateral favors of whites to blacks. 
They will not therefore quell the unrest that contin- 
ues, despite emergency decrees and attempted 
news blackouts. What South Africa needs is an ur- 
gent commitment by its white leaders to negotiate 
an end to apartheid with leaders who certifiably 
speak for the system's victims. 

The regime should be grateful for the collapse 
of its ignoble treason trial. The flimsiness of the 
charge was exposed in testimony before a fair- 
minded magistrate, Judge John Milne. A suppos- 
edly expert witness tried to read treachery into the 
colors, songs and symbols employed by the mass- 
based United Democratic Front, whose leaders sat 
in the dock. But under examination, he conceded 
"fundamental mistakes" about the doctrines of non- 
violence, as developed by the young Mohandas 
Gandhi in South Africa. 

Just such “experts” feed the fears of change 
among Mr. Botha's white constituents. If what hap- 
pened in an open court also opens minds, it could be 
the beginning of a beginning. 


Protection for Pro- Arab Americans 


It’s taken too long for the rising violence 
against supporters of Arab causes in the United 
States to get the attention it deserves. In this year 
alone, bombings and other terrorist acts directed 
against "enemies of Israel" have killed two persons 
and injured many more. 

The targets, like the American Arab Anti-Dis- 
crimination Committee, are often denounced by 
leaders of extremist groups, like the Jewish De- 
fense Organization, just before the violence occurs. 
The extremists deny committing the violence but 


consistently add that they’re not sorry if occurred. 

Now William Webster, the F.B.I. Director, has 
served notice that Federal agents are rallying their 
forces and gathering evidence of how these terror- 
ists and hate spreaders operate. He warns Arab- 
Americans that they may be in a “zone of danger.” 

That should also warn those prone to violence of 
the F.B.I.’s stepped-up pursuit, Mr. Webster’s 
words, even if belated, are welcome, as is his effort. 
Both show that these targeted Americans have fi- 
nally aroused concern in high places. 


National Strategy to Prevent and Control AIDS 


agree on any other way. Last week, in the name of 
fiscal responsibility. Congress passed it and Presi- 
dent Reagan signed it into law, sheepishly, without 
the customary Oval Office ceremony. 

Making Taxes Fairer: The latest round of con- 
cern over the complexity and unfairness of the tax 
system began as an evasion, as a way for the Presi- 
dent to sidestep the tax issue in the 1984 campaign. 
He told the Treasury to present a plan for funda- 
mental reform after Election Day. 

The Treasury produced a package that de- 
lighted reformers by cutting tax rates sharply and 
taking away hundreds of tax favors for weli-to-do 
taxpayers and corporations. Politicians, however, 
were horrified, and the White House quickly re- 
formed the reforms. The White House plan restored 
many of the unwarranted special advantages in cur- 
rent law, but even so there was fierce opposition 
from every injured interest group. 

Despite the furor, Dan Rostenkowski, the House 
Ways and Means chairman, drove through a com- 
promise that, with Administration support, might 
narrowly pass the House. But the President gave it 
only cool, and belated, endorsement. Last week, a 
vote was blocked by Democrats who still didn't like 
it and Republicans furious at being left out of the 
preparation. The week ended with Congress unable 
even to recess. 

There will be a few more days to try salvaging 
some scraps from a whole year’s work. The Rosten- 
kowski bill is no more ideally fair, simple and effi- 
cient than the President's proposals. But it would 
greatly relieve the tax burden on most individuals, 
especially the poor, while equitably spreading more 
of the load to corporate and other favored tax- 
payers. 

To the cynics who say Congress cannot walk 
and chew gum at the same time, for the House now 
to pass the tax bill at least would say: Wrong, we 
can walk, and maybe even run. 


To the Editor: 

In an Op-Ed article (Nov. 27) Rob- 
ert E. Pollack calls for a national ef- 
fort lo develop a vaccine against 
AIDS. He correctly points out that the 
prospects for the development of a 
successful vaccine are enhanced by 
our understanding of the HTLV III/ 
LAV viruses’ structure and specifici- 
ty, and by recent major research ad- 
vances in molecular biology and im- 
munology. But he is incorrect in his 
contention that a national program 
does not exist to capitalize on these 
developments and to develop a, vac- 
cine. In fact, such a program has 
been in existence ever since the AIDS 
virus was discovered, supported by 
the U.S. Public Health Service. 

Strategy to curtail the AIDS epi- 
demic is threefold. Development of a 
vaccine for prevention is a high pri- 
ority. But we must also find a way to 
treat patients already infected with 
the vims, and public health and infor- 
mation measures must be taken to 
limit the spread of the disease. 

These two latter elements of the 
strategy are necessary because, de- 
spite our best efforts, it may not be 
possible to develop a vaccine for rea- 
sons Mr. Pollack himself lists and for 
other reasons. As I have pointed out 
to Congress on numerous occasions, 
120 years after the monumental dis- 
coveries of Pasteur, we have barely a 
dozen effective vaccines. There are 
still hundreds of microbes that cause 
disease, suffering and death for 
which we have no vaccines. 

Nonetheless, I share Mr. Pollack's 
belief that recent advances in mi- 
crobiology and immunology, includ- 
ing recombinant DNA techniques and 
monoclonal antibodies, offer an op- 
portunity to develop additional vac- 
cines for those diseases that still 
elude our efforts to contain them. 
Five years ago I proposed to the Sec- 
retary of Health and Human Services 
that a program for accelerated devel- 
opment of new vaccines be launched. 
Ten candidate vaccines were select-; 
ed, and that program is in effect at 


the National Institutes of Health. 

In regard to AIDS, there is still 
basic research to be done before we 
can be certain which direction the 
vaccine research strategy should 
take. Every successful vaccine must 
be based on two pieces of informa- 
tion: (1) Which of the several anti- 
genic components of the surface of 
the microbe stimulates protective im- 
munity? (2) If such protective im- 
munity is stimulated in humans, can 
the antibody which possesses this pro- 
tective power be identified without 
any ambiguity? With such informa- 
tion in hand, it is then possible to lay 
out several different approaches to 
construct a vaccine that will stimu- 
late the most potent level of protec-, 
tive resistance. AH of this work is 
under way at the National Institutes 
and, nationwide, with N.LH. support. 

Once a candidate vaccine is devel- 
oped, It must undergo clinical trials. 
This is tedious, old-fashioned work, 
and the modem biology of which Mr. 
Pollack speaks is not of much help at 
this stage of vaccine development. 

Finally, a strategy must be devel- 
oped for utilizing a vaccine, and this 
requires knowing the epidemiology of 
the disease. We must know enough 
about Us natural history to know 
when, and whom, to vaccinate. Yet 
we must remember that it may not be 
possible to develop a vaccine for 
AIDS despite our best efforts. 

The history of streptococcal infec- 
tions and rheumatic fever is instruc- 
tive on this point. There were. at- 
tempts for 50 years to develop a vac- 
cine to prevent streptococcal sore 
throat, the precursor to rheumatic 
fever and rheumatic heart disease. 
All efforts to develop a vaccine failed 
for many technical reasons; it is even 
likely that despite modem method- 
ologies, development of a streptococ- 
cal vaccine is not yet technically fea- 
sible. But rheumatic fever and rheu- 
matic heart disease were eliminated 
through a vigorous campaign to treat 
with penicillin children and young 
adults who had strep sore throat, 


thereby preventing its sequelae. This 
landmark achievement received the 
Lasker Award in 1954. 

The Public Health Service would be 
irresponsible if it did not vigorously 
pursue its three-pronged attack on the 
AIDS virus: (J) development of a vac- 
cine; (2) development of a drug to 
treat the Infection,’ (3) widespread ap- 
plication of public health and public 
information measures. Skillful, ener- 
getic and talented scientists and phy- 
sicians at the N.i.H. and Center for 
Disease Control are fully engaged in 
this effort, as well as hundreds of 
others throughout the nation and 
abroad. Richard M. Krause. M.D. 

Atlanta, Dec. 6, 1985 
The writer. Woodruff Professor of 
Medicine at Emory University, is for- 
mer director of the National institute 
of Allergies and Infectious Diseases. 


No Comet Terrors This Time Around 


To the Editor: 

I was 12 and living in the Bronx 
when Halley's Comet of 1910 streaked 
through the skies on its "perilous 
journey." Its imminent return ap- 
pears to be a bias# event compared 
with the 1910 ordeal. In fact, neither I 
nor many millions of others expected 
to survive 19 10, much less survive to 
welcome Halley's Comet in 1985-86. 

It was a frightening phenomenon. 
The 1910 comet was zeroing in on 
planet Earth. The press headlined 
the awaited terrifying event daily. * 
Edfti on of x t ras 1 * were sliSuted ’ 

on the streets at 5 cents a copy in- 
stead of the usual I cent a newspa- 
per. All life on Earth was doomed! It 
was a matter of days before the 
comet would strike, the mournful 
press predicted. There was no ques- 
tion in the media of "if," but only 
“when." Halley’s 1910 would devas- 
tate Earth into one vast blazing 
crematorium. 

Halley's Comet 1910, with its spec- 
tacular tail, came and left without 
singeing one blade of grass. The 1985- 
86 visitation is fast approaching 



through space without fear or undue 
fanfare. I predict that when Halley’s 
Comet visits in 2061. planet Earth will 
still be spinning merrily in orbit. I pro- , 
diet regretfully r will not be on its wel- 
coming committee. Ben Hillson 

Herzlia Pituah, Israel, Dec. 3, 1985 


A Predecessor Scourge 

To the Editor: 

In one of his excellent articles on 
■the prevalence and possible origin of 
AIDS in Africa (Nov, 21), Dr. Law- 
rence K. Altman refers to the tend- 
ency of one country to shift responsi- 
bility to another (usually a neighbor) 
for being the place of origin or reser- 
voir of infection of such a devastating 
disease, referring to it as "a game of 
geographic •buck-passing." Rwanda 
and Zambia blame Zaire, while 
Uganda suspects Tanzania. 

This calls to mind the attitude to- 
ward syphilis in previous centuries. 
The French referred to it either as 
“the Neapolitan disease” or “the 
Spanish pox.” The English and Ger- 
mans considered syphilis "the 
French disease." To Russians it was 
“the Polish disease" and in Persia it 
was called “the Turkish disease.” 
The Spanish in turn propounded that 
the disease had been imported from 
the Ngw World, possibly by Colum- 
bus’s returning sailors. 

This was for long a popular theory, 
but as Dr. William S. Haubrich states 
in his ‘'Medical Meanings” (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 
1984, p. 237), “it is likely that syphilis 
was well entrenched in Europe in a 
less virulent form long before the age 
of discovery.” It is unlikely the exact 
origin of syphilis will ever be deter- 
mined. It may have existed in prehis- 
toric times and was probably known to 
classical writers. What was often con- 
sidered leprosy in the Middle Ages 
may actually have been syphilis. 

Although caused by a bacterium, 
not a virus, as in AIDS, syphilis is 
similar to AIDS in other respects. Be- 
sides the usual route of sexual trans- 
mission, It can also be passed along in 
Wood products or., from mother to 

to- , 

day* cSyphi ils' fs 'Still ffie'thj'rd mtKt 
frequently reported communicable 
disease in the United States), it is no 
longer the scourge it used to be. 

Today the prognosis for syphilis is 
excellent with early treatment. With 
the greatly accelerated pace of re- 
search and the special attention being 
given AIDS, perhaps it wilt soon be as 
treatable as syphilis now is, even if 
we never know how or just where it 
actually began. Denis Gaffney 

Brooklyn, Nov. 28, 1985 
The writer is a research librarian at 
the DownstaLe Medical Center. SUNY. 


Etruscan Town Drain Let Your Fingers Do the Shopping for Lines 


To the Editor: 

Paul Hofmann assesses Etruscan 
achievements in “New Scholarship 
Sheds Light on Origin of Etruscans" 
(Science Times, Dec. 3). but what 
should not be overlooked are the engi- 
neering feats of this people who domi- 
nated the Mediterranean world long 
before Rome did, including construc- 
tion of the great sewer, or cloaca 
maxima, of Rome, built about 2,500 
years ago and still in use. 

If we are to believe the historian 
Livy, it was when the Etruscans 
forced the proud Romans to construct 
this vast project that popular discon- 
tent grew to rebellious proportions. 
This led to the overthrow and exile of 
the last Etruscan king and the conse- 
quent founding of the Roman Repub- 
lic. Nis-Adolph Petersen 

Jersey City, Dec. 3. 1985 
77ie writer is professor of history at 
Jersey City State College. 


To the Editor: 

You correctly reported (front page, 
Dec. 7) that pursuant to recent Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
regulations, New York Telephone 
Company will soon select long-dis- 
tance carriers for those customers 
who fail to respond to ballots sent out 
by mail. The regulations, together 
with strident advertisements from 
the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, have provoked anxi- 
ety in many consumers, who are con-, 
cemed about the apparent high 
stakes of the long-distance choice. 

The impression is strongly given, 
for example, that those customers 
who do not choose A.T.& T. as their 
primary carrier will be unable to 
place A.T.& T. operator-assisted 
calls. . 

But the stakes are not so high as 
they seem. What, regrettably, was 
not mentioned is that after your 


phone exchange converts to equal ac- 
cess, you will be able to route calls 
freely over the long-distance lines of 
any of seven carriers — not just the 
particular carrier you selected on 
your ballot (or that you had chosen 
for you by New York Telephone). 

Those seven carriers offer their 
services to you for so-called second- 
ary or casual calls: you merely pre- 
cede the usual dialing sequence with 
a five-digit prefix (for G.T.E. Sprint, 
10777; for 10222; for U.S. Tele- 

com, 10333; A.T.&T., 10288; LT.T. 
Longer Distance, 1048S; All net, 10444,- 
and Western Union, 10220). 

From the ballots and advertise- 
ments it is not easy to determine 
which carrier has, for instance, the 
clearest phone connections to the 
cities you call. The five-digit prefixes 
allow you to shop around to answer 
the question. CarlOppedahl 
N ew York, Dec. 10. 1985 


‘Humanities’ May Change but Not the Need to Master Language 


Topics 


Subway Ping-Pong 

Inevitably, Mayor Koch's demand 
that Governor Cuomo hold New 
York's subway fare at 90 cents 
prompted the Governor to return the 
favor. Pointing to the city’s vaunted 
budget "surplus." Mr. Cuomo sug- 
gested a quick investment under- 
ground. As lhe Metropolitan Trans- 
portation Authority recognized in 
raising the fare to $1. both were 
wrong. 

The Mayor pressed his claim for 
stale subsidy by noting that subway 
conditions have not yet improved 
enough, as Indeed they have not. But 
someone has lo pay interest on the 
money borrowed for new cars and for 
negotiated wage increases. 

Governor Cuomo therefore sug- 
gested the city invest money il does 
not have. The' expected "surplus” in 
the current budget is largely a carry- 


Remedies 


over of surpluses earned in two previ- 
ous years. Paul Dickstein, the city's 
budget director, predicts a $450 mil- 
lion gap in the year beginning July 1, 
even counting the carry-forward sur- 
plus. The city cannot further subsi- 
dize subway fares without cutting 
back programs, some of which, like 
AIDS care, are themselves growing 
substantially. Raising local taxes 
would undermine efforts to expand 
the city’s job base. 

The real economic issue in transit 
— assuming service is improved — is 
finding a long-term program to bal- 
ance increased state and city subsi- 
dies with prudent fare increases. A 
committee headed by Felix Rohatyn 
is studying the question of moderat- 
ing future fare increases. When 
Mayor and Governor quit pretending 
the other can solve a joint problem, 
Mr. Rohatyn might be asked to speak. 


Curephobia 

Two recent guests on NBC’s “To- 
day" show, a dentist and a psycholo- 
gist, talked with straight faces about 
a new disease, "dentalphobia.” it Is 
said to afflict millions of Americans 
who are too terrified to visit a dentist 
— unless, that is, they have the bene- 
fit of the cure described by the talk- 
show guests. 

Tsolated event? Hardly. Another re- 
cent interview dwelt cm a cure for 
“shop-aholism," a disease that ad- 
diets its victims to shopping sprees. 
Not tong ago, such diseases would 
have been consigned by NBC to its sa- 
tirical “Saturday Night Live.” Now 
they’re treated seriously cm what pur- 
port to be news and information pro- 
grams. This is either a startling ad- 
vance in psychology or an alarming 
decline in television. 


To the Editor: 

On the Education Watch page of the 
Dec. 8 Week irr Review, Dr. George W. 
Tressel of the National Science Foun- 
dation complains that "most people 
are essentially unequipped to read and 
understand” any of the many articles 
concerning, for example, toxic chemi- 
cals and nuclear safety that appear 
with great frequency in the press. He 
says this “functional illiteracy" is 
"terrible” because "our lives are con- 
trolled by chemicals and computers, 
not Gothic cathedrals, and science is 
the 'humanities* of our time." He goes 
on to suggest that “considerably more 
time should be devoted to mathemat- 
ics and science throughout the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades." 

In over 20 years spent at M.l.T. 
teaching students who have had an 
abundance of mathematics and' sci- 
ence instruction before coming to col- 
lege, I found, and still find, distress- 
ingly many of them essentially unable 
to read discursive texts critically. Nor 
does It make much difference what the 
text deals with or whether it appears 
in a newspaper or book. 

Many more students are hardly able 
to write a single paragraph of gram- 
matically correct English that says 
what they intend it to say. That such 
students get through M.l.T. at all does 


not imply that the traditional humani- 
ties, as opposed* to Dr. TresseTs new 
ones, are irrelevant to science and en- 
gineering. It merely show® that M.l.T. 
is not, at least in one respect, suffi- 
ciently demanding of its students. 

The disaster induced by America's 
failure to assign as high a priority to 
the education of its children as it does 
to its military might is that genera- 
tions of children are condemned to 
grow to adulthood without having 
mastered their own language. The 
tragedy isn’t, as Dr. Tressel has it, 
that masses of people are functionally 
illiterate with respect to science: it is 
the steady, if not rising, tide of gen- 


eral functional illiteracy among our 
youth. 

If bur lives are not to be controlled 
by chemicals and computers, our 
schools had better get on with whaHs 
their overwhelmingly most impor- 
tant task: teaching their charges to 
express themselves clearly and with 
precision in both speech and writing; 
in other words, leading them toward 
mastery of their own language. Fail- 
ing that, ail their instruction in 
mathematics and science is a waste 
of time. Joseph WeIzenbaum 
Professor of Computer Science 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 9, 1985 
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The U.S. Accepts 
Too Many Refugees 


By Richard D. Lamm 


Denver 

Jk merica’s golden door has al- 
fk ways been open to 

# m refugees. The wide- 

spread interest in the 

M m ultimately unsuceess- 
ful effort of the 
Ukrainian seaman Miroslav Medved 
to defect to the United States shows 
how eager Americans are to offer 
sanctuary. 

But have we thought through the 
implications of this policy in a crowd- 
ed, unstable world? One refugee is a 
symbol; a million refugees (we have 
taken in 800,000 from Southeast Asia 
alone in the last decade) constitute a 
major demographic event. 

In a world already awash with refu- 
gees. some potential hot spots de- 
mand attention. The Government of 
the Philippines could be violently 
overthrown. Possibilities for a peaces 
ful solution in South Africa seem 
small. The residents of Hong Kong 
face major changes as it reverts to 
Chinese rule. In the name of human 
rights, we demand that two million to 
three million Soviet Jews be allowed 
to emigrate. Already 10 percent of El 
Salvador lives in the United 
States. 

When revolution sounds a govern- 
ment’s death knell, the bell also tolls 
for us. In keeping with our tradition 
as a haven for the oppressed, we have 

Richard D. Lamm, Governor of Colo- 
rado. is co-author, with Gary Imhoff. 
of " The Immigration Time Bomb: 
The Fragmenting of America/' 


taken in more refugees for resettle- 
ment than all other nations com- 
bined while also absorbing an influx 
of new immigrants in the past two 
decades under our normal proce- 
dures. 

This year, we will accept 76,000 new 
refugees, 270.000 immigrants under 
established national quotas and 
190.000 immediate relatives of Amer- 
ican citizens. At times of crisis — the 
exodus from Mariel, Cuba, and the 
fall of Indochinese governments — 
we have admitted many more. With 
no new calamity yet upon us, now is a 
good time to reassess the choices we 
want to make in our immigration 
policy. 

Under our system of accepting 
refugees, applicants must establish 
that they are currently, being perse- 
cuted or would be subject to persecu- 
tion if they returned to their home- 
lands. They then are processed under 
six priorities: those in immediate 
danger of losing their lives, or- have 
no alternative to resettlement here, 
or for whom there is a compelling na- 
tional concern; former employees of 
the United States Government ; 
family reunification (even reunifica- 
tion with grandparents can establish 
an anchor); other specified ties to the 
United States; family reunification 
with still-more-distant relatives; and 
other admissions in the national in- 
terest. 

Take the Philippines as an exam- 
ple. An overthrow of the Government 
by Marxist revolutionaries could re- 
sult in pressure for us to admit a large 
number of new refugees. Former 
Marcos associates would flee. The 



WASHINGTON | James Reston 

Bush’s Voodoo Politics 


embassy in Manila is our largest in 
the world and Filipino employees 
working there outnumber Americans 
3 to l. Many of the 56 million Filipinos - 
could claim family reunification and 
"other ties.” After Mariel. can we 
discount “boat lifts" from the Philip- 
pines’s harbors? 

Isn’t it time that we ask ourselves 
whether the' United States is running 
its refugee policy or it is running us? 


Give Guatemala a Chance 


By J. Michael Luhari 

San Salvador 

I t isn’t often thal we hear good 
news from Guatemala. But the 
results of the election last 
week are exactly' that — a 
glimpse of what may be the 
first genuine democratic open- 
ing in that tortured country since the 
Central Intelligence Agency toppled 
its last legitimate Government, in 
1954. 

One night in 1982, I was asked as a 
favor to deliver some documents to a 
residence in Bethesda, Md. Waiting 
for me on the front lawn was a small, 
haggard-looking man clad in dirty 
tennis shorts and T-shirt. When I 
pulled up at curbside, he emerged 
from the darkness of the shrubbery. 
Taking the documents, he asked that 
I tell no one the location of the house, 
for the sake of his family’s safety. 

Next month, that man, Marco Vini- 
cio Cerezo Artvalo, will become the 
democratically elected civilian presi- 
dent of Guatemala. The dramatic 
change in his fortunes, from the 
hunted prey of his right-wing enemies, 
to their constitutional chief, is the re- 
sult of his own personal courage and a 
complex set of fortuitous circum- 
stances. 

The opening that led to his election 
is a slim one, indeed, with the pres- 
sures of economic collapse and a trig- 
ger-happy Guatemalan Army ready 
to seal it shut again. But Guateraa- 

J. Michael Luhan works in Guate- 
mala as a representative of the Uni- 
tarian Uni versa list Service Commit- 
tee. a human rights agency. 


Ians are greeting the change with con- 
siderable hope, and for that reason it 
deserves the support of Guatemala's 
democratic allies. . . 

1 spent election day in a rural farm 
town that traditionally had been an 
electoral base for the National Liber- 
ation Movement, the right-wing 
group that calls itself the "party of or- 
ganized violence.” Last week, Mr. 
Cerezo’s Christian Democratic Party 
swept the district. 

What made its campaign a suc- 
cess? My Indian friends said it was 
the sickening violence, directed by 
the army, that had turned the town 
imo a graveyard between 1960 and 
1982 —violence cheered on by the Na- 
tionaLiibefatioti Movement and its 
anti-Communist~ pronouncements. 
One Indian explained: "It’s better to 
have a lawyer than a general as presi- 
dent, someone who understands the 
laws, who respects life." 

One of the most important changes 
will involve the large labor organiza- 
tion that supported Mr. Cerezo’s can- 
didacy. For the first time in decades, 
the labor minister, who will probably 
come from this organization, will not 
be expected to betray the labor move- 
ment, and there is hope for a progres- 
sive new labor code. 

On election night, as Mr. Cerezo's 
70 percent victory margin was com- 
ing into focus, a social democratic in- 
tellectual appeared on Guatemalan 
television and hailed the results. In 
April, this man was in exile. Now, he 
is- founding a new party of the 
left.. 

In 1980, Mr. Cerezo himself aston- 
ished Guatemalans by returning 
from the. United States. Before he 
left, he had decried the violence of the 


Guatemalan Government in a press 
conference in Washington. It was 
taken as his swan song, for he had 
committed the cardinal sin of Guate- 
malan politics — showing its dirty 
laundry in public. Death nearly em- 
braced him several weeks later in 
Guatemala in a hail of bullets from a 
passing police car. He miraculously 
survived — and. with him, Guatema- 
la's frail hopes for civility. 

Civility is a Ioiig way off — but it is 
now at least a dream. The local guer- 
rillas have proved inept at changing 
the status quo by force, but the mili- 
tary has been unable to crush them, 
even with 30 years of unbridled vio- 
lence. The business community, a 
longtime ally of the violent right, has 
pragmatically decided that violence 
and corrupt dictatorship are bad for 
business. The businessmen played a 
key role in turning the generals out. 

What remains is a country strug- 
gling to emerge from chaos, and 
numbing violence that has taken the 
lives of 50.000 people since 1978. 

•The Reagan Administration must 
recognize how narrow and treacher- 
ous Mr. Cerezo’s path will be. Wash- 
ington must not force him to entan- 
gle himself in a regional conflict. It 
should not press him with unneeded 
military aid or urge him to adopt 
economic policies punishing lo his 
country’s poor. Nor should it burden 
him with an ambassador who cares 
more about President Reagan's 
ideology than Mr. Cerezo’s perilous 
reality. 

■ Guatemala deserves better. Presi- 
dent Reagan, give President Cerezo a 
break. Let him decide, with your faith 
in him and your help, what Guatema- 
la’s destiny is to be. LI 


ESSAY I William Safire 


The Yawn of Courage 


' LONDON 

T he evil economic empire called 
OPEC, which brought the world 
a decade of inflation and high in- 
terest rates, finds its power to gouge 
imperiled by oversupply. 

Last-ditch efforts to shrink supply 
have failed. The Saudis encouraged 
Iraq to strike at Iran’s main oil depot, 
but that has not closed down Iranian 
production. The Soviet Union secretly 
supported OPEC's goals by cutting 
back its oil sales, but not even Mos- 
cow’s tacit aid has sopped up the glut. 

To shore up the eroding power of the 
oil monopoly to control supply. Saudi 
Arabia and its followers issued a threat 
last week to oil producers outside their 
cartel — to Norway and Mexico, but 
mainly to Great Britain, where the 
Thatcher Government has based- its 
promise of a tax cut on continued huge 
profits from North Sea fields. 

The Saudi message: your free nde 
is over. No longer will you be able to 

'take away our customers by selling at 

slightly below the high rates our re- 
strain! and discipline have madep®- 
sible. Either help us prop up the world 
price by cutting back your own pro- 
duction, or prepare for a price war. 

The British have neither panicked 
nor knuckled under. Their reaction to 
this intimidation recalls Lord Nelson s 
gesture when told of the approach ed an 

overwhelming enemy force: Hefted 

his telescope to his Wind eye and I pro- 
fessed to see no armada. Less dramati- 
cally, in a display of beroicnmcha- 
lanoe, the British have responded to 
Sheik Yamani’s psychological warfare 
with a yawn of courage. 

Maybe this shrugging at dire warn- 
ings springs from the average London- 
er's distaste at the arrogance ?f 
wealthy sheiks in London; perhaps it is 
rooted in a Kiplingesque keepmg-of- 


Britain 
calls OPEC’s 
bluff 


heads-whilfraltabout-you, etc.; or it 
might be that post-Falkland Brits do 
not take kindly to being pushed around. 
. Whatever the reasons, the so-what and 
ho^ium is heartening. 

"Why the-Oil Slide Need Not Be Bad 
for Britain" is the headline in London's 
Times, pointing out that “what is lost 
on the swings is gained on the round- 
abouts." The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has assured Parliament, wor- 
ried about the toss of oil tax revenues 
and the drop in sterling, that most Brit- 
ish production would gain from 
cheaper oil, boosting employment and 
lessening inflation. Some other nations 
— notably Japan, West Germany and 
the OPEC-impoverished countries of 
the third world — would benefit more 
than Britain when a barrel of oil dips 
under $20, but the U.K. would share in 
the world upswing. 

When not Rublicly pushed by OPEC, 
British oil producers last summer 
found ways to limit production some- 
what by dawdling over the mainte- 
nance of rigs in the North Sea; next 
summer, however; any such slowdown 
would be denounced as a cave-in to car- 
tel demands. 

That enlightened attitude should 
not go unremarked in the United 
States, an importer that would bene- 
fit mightily from a steep oil price dew 
dine. We have the opportunity now to 
drive the price down further, break- 


ing the cartel’s power forever. 

The Economist puts the answer in 
bold type: "Tax petrol: America’s 
chance, the world's hope.” Its sensible 
proposal : "The tax man could simply 
stand between the wellhead and the 
petrol pump, scooping every fall in the 
price of crude without raising the cost 
of American motoring." 

A 51 0-a -barrel oil import tax, which 
. some of us have been pressing for 
years, would siphon off cartel profits 
to the U.S. Treasury; it would provide 
incentives to maintain the energy 
conservation that has enabled market 
forces to defeat monopolists; it would 
serve vital national defense interests 
by keeping the U.S. oil industry 
producing and exploring. 

With the time ripe and the world 
waiting, President Reagan hesitates. 
It would be a tax, and he promised he 
would propose no new taxes. It would 
be a tariff barrier, arid he’s against 
that, too, forgetting that cartel-killers 
are the ultimate free-traders. 

Sometimes dogmatism asks too 
much; a black-golden opportunity 
presents itself' to fight inflation and 
stimulate growth at home and around 
the world — while reducing the deficit 
through lower interest rates and hew 
revenues that add no new burden to the 
motorist. The thing makes defense 
sense, economic sense, diplomatic 
sense — and has the added advantage 
of getting us out of a budgetary jam. 

Our industrial allies wonder what 
we’re waiting for. The Brils, in their 
refusal to cut production, have called 
OPEC’s bluff. In defeat, defiance; in 
the face of empty threats, boredom. 
If we have the sense lo follow up with 
our import-fee crusher, history will 
record that the demise of OPEC was 
speeded at the crucial moment by the 

yawnof the British lion. , H 


We must decide how many people 
we can absorb into our economy and 
assimilate into our culture. Congress 
should set a capon the number of new 
immigrants we will accept in future- 
years from all categories — immedi- 
ate relatives, quota immigrants and 
refugees. I suggest that we hold the 
line at the 527,000 we are accepting 
this year. Increases in refugee admis- 
sions will need to be offset by fewer 
immigrants under our normal proce- 
dures. 

However, in order to avoid crowd- 
ing out too many of the immigrants 
who now come to us under established 
national quotas, we should simulta- 
neously narrow the refugee criteria to 
include only persons who clearly face 
imprisonment or execution if re- 
quired to return home, and their 
spouses and minor children. It’s 
tragic that people have to live under 
totalitarian regimes, but we simply 
do not have the capacity to accept 
new. large infusions of refugees for 
resettlement on top of our regular im- 
migrant quota. 

While it is impossible to predict 
where or when, the future is soon 
going to present us with painful 
choices that will challenge our his- 
toric traditions. Yet for our children’s 
sake, we must ask. "How much com- 
passion can we afford?’’ At some 
point, our compassion to share what 
we have will destroy what we have. Eli . 


Washington 

O f all the horses at the starting 
gate for the 1988 Presidential 
race. Vice President Bush 
probably has the best track record. 
But he may be jumping the gun. 

None of them can match his experi- 
ence in the White House, in the Con- 
gress, in business, in diplomacy as 
Ambassador to China and the United 
Nations, or in the subterranean world 
where he worked as head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

He has roots at Yale and in New 
Hampshire, which have few electoral 
votes, but now makes his home in 
Texas and that has more than a few. 
By birth, education and tradition, he 
is part of that remarkable company 
Of progressive Republicans from 
Teddy Roosevelt to Ike Eisenhower. 

George Bush has been loyal to 
President Reagan, almost invisible 
as Vice President. But recently he 
has come out of hiding and is begin- 
ning lo run openly for the Republican 
nomination, and wondering where 
he’s going and who’s going with him. 

He showed up here the other night 
as the principal speaker at a dinner in 
honor of the Manchester Union Lead- 
er’s former editor, the late William 
Loeb, an outrageous, bigoted man 
who had denounced him in the last 
Presidential election as a -‘hypo- 
crite** for condemning Ronald Rea- 
gan's voodoo economics, as an 
"incompetent" and as a "spoon-fed 
little rich kid” who was "unfit to be 
President." 

But Mr. Bush praised him anyway. 
That’s the way it is in "the rough and 
.tumble of politics" he said, and con- 
cluded that Mr. Loeb was " trium- 
phantly right about the fact that Ron- 
ald Reagan is one of the greatest 
Presidents in our history." The trib- 
ute was worse than a disgrace It was 
an embarrassment. 

. This tells us something about the 
corruption of ambition. George Bush 
is a good man in a big hurry. By stok- 
ing up the race so soon, he’s probably 
not helping the President, who has 
three hard years to go. or himself. 

He’s not helping himself with the 
moderates who believe in him. or per- 
suading the conservative extremists, 
who, whatever he says, will never be- 
lieve him or nominate him unless 
President Reagan doesn’t live out his 
second term. 

Obviously, he has a problem. To be 
nominated in a Republican conven- 
tion dominated by the conservative 
wing of his party, he needs the sup- 
port of the President, the conserva- 
tive delegates and the television 
preachers. But to win the election, if 
nominated, he needs the support of 
the moderates of both parties, all re- 
; tgiops/end; factions. 


Defending 
what he 
once opposed 


This is the dilemma the Vice Presi- 
dent hasn’t yet resolved. George Bush 
is no hush leaguer. He has been in the 
big leagues for a long Lime, but 
clearly he hasn't yet decided on his 
strategy. Maybe ihere are ways for 
him to make peace with the right 
wing of the Republican Party, but 
honoring William Loeb is almost like 
honoring Joe McCarthy. 

The conservatives won’t thank him 
for it. and the moderates will doubt 
him for being faithful to everything 
but himself. 

He got in trouble with this in the 
last Presidential election when he put 
on the mucker pose and forgot his 
manners — "kicked a little ass,” as 
he said about dealing with Geraldine 
Ferraro — for he was out of charac- 
ter, as he was in praising William 
Loeb. 

He was dead honest in the 1980 cam- 
paign when he condemned Ronald 
Reagan’s "voodoo economics” — the 
present record budget and trade defi- 
cits seem to prove his poin! — but now 
he seems to be following Mr. Rea- 
gan's voodoo politics: defending 
everything he opposed in the past, ar- 
guing for the Reagan policy of borrow 
and borrow, spend and spend, and 
hoping that he wilt inherit the Reagan 
mantle and be nominated in the 
process. 

The guess here is that this won’t 
work for George Bush. Ronald Rea- 
gan, like Eisenhower, didn't have an 
election with the American people but 
a love affair. Mr. Bush cannot carry 
on Mr. Reagan's failed economic and 
foreign policies, but later on — not 
now — has to come forward and be 
seen as his own man. 

George Bush, in a way, has the 
same problem Hubert Humphrey had 
as Lyndon Johnson’s Vice President. 
Comparisons are treacherous, but 
Mr. Humphrey probably lost the 
Presidency because he went along 
with President Johnson's disastrous 
policy in Vietnam when he didn't be- 
lieve in it ; and he was rejected by the 
voters in the end because they 
thought he had no vision of the future 
hut was merely following the policies 
of the past. 

George Bush is now in that same 
pickle: how to be faithful to the Presi- 
dent without having any serious 
policy of his own. □ 





Every message is at the mercy 
of its environment. 


Every ad is affected by two forces.- 
die other messages surrounding it, and 
ther editorial environment it appears in. 

This editorial and advertising ruh- 
off, separately and together, has the ability 
to add quality, credibility and integrity to a 
message. Or subtract from tr. 

Which Ls why these rimes demand 
TheTimes. Ils editorial environment contrib- ' 


utes lo every message ir carries. Elevating it. 
framing ir, separating it from the crowd. 

The other messages sharing this 
environment do the same. For among them, 
they represent the finest product s-and 
services in the world. 

So maybe, after all these years, 
McLuhan i/yis right. The medium is the 
message. 


These times demand The Times. 
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Kurosawa Directs a Cinematic ‘Lear’ 


By PETER GRILLI 


HI M f hat has always 
M JR m troubled me about 
wlf 'King Lear’ is that 
Wg wm Shakespeare gives 
W W his characters no 

past. We are plunged directly into the 
agonies of their present dilemmas 
without knowing how they came to 
this point." Unexpected criticism of 
the Bard from an unlikely source, but 
the thought takes on greater meaning 
as Akira Kurosawa pursues it in dis- 
cussing “Ran." his newest film, 
which has been called an adaptation 
of “King Lear.” "How did Lear ac- 
quire the power that, as an old man, 
he abuses with such disastrous ef- 
fects? Without knowing his past. I've 
never really understood the ferocity 
of his daughters' response to Lear’s 
feeble attempts to shed his royal 
power. In ‘Ran’ I’ve tried to give Lear 
a history. 1 try to make clear that his 
power must rest upon a lifetime of 
bloodthirsty savagery. Forced to con- 
front the consequences of his - mis* 
deeds, he is driven mad. But only by 
confronting his evil head on can he 
transcend it and begin to struggle 
again toward virtue." 

At 75, Japan's most acclaimed film 
director has taken on one of the most 
challenging monuments of Western 
literature and produced what many 
critics have hailed as the crowning 
work in a career studded with mas- 
terpieces. In “Ran." which translates 
as "Chaos" or “Turmoil,” he man- 
ages to balance the familiar domestic 
tragedy of “Lear” against the pano- 
ramic background of Japan’s 16th- 
century civil wars. His epic film 
opens this Friday at Cinema 1. 

Outside of Japan. “Ran" has been 
seen only in Paris (where its pre- 
miere screening, an outdoor -specta- 
cle on a huge screen erected outside 
the Pompidou Center, attracted an 
audience of nearly 5,000) and at the - 
opening of the New York Film Festi- 
val in September. Reviewing "Ran," 
Vincent Canby compared it to the 
greatest epics of Sergei Eisenstein, 
D. W. Griffith and Abel Gance — hal- 
lowed company for this Japanese di- 
rector who greatly admires all three 
giants of world cinema. 

Standing erect at nearly six feet. 
Mr. Kurosawa towers over the crowd 
of assistants, interpreters, producers 
and publicity people that always sur- 
rounds him. His solemn demeanor 
commands quiet at the center of this 
crowd; affectionate though his inter- 
actions with close associates may be, 
a quality of detachment and reserve 
hovers around him. 

This is not the first time Mr. Kuro- 
sawa has turned to Shakespeare -for 


the Mori clan that the similarities to 
'Lear' occurred to me. Since my story 
is set in medieval Japan, the protago- 
nist’s children had to be men; to di- 
vide a realm among daughters would 
have been unthinkable." 

With a budget of $12 million. "Ran” 
is the most expensive film ever made 
in Japan, and its completion repre- 
sents a hard-won victory for Mr. 
Kurosawa. Writing with two col- 
leagues, as is his custom, he had com T 
plated the first script for “Ran” 


Later Mr. Kurosawa joked. "In 
Japan, journalists often call me ‘Em- 
peror’ because they think I'm so 
tyrannical. Well, I guess I can now 
command even the elements!" 

During the decade he waited to be- 
gin shooting "Ran,” Mr. Kurosawa 
directed the film over and over again . 
in his mind. Famed for his meticulous': 
preproduction planning, he carried it 
this time to unprecedented lengths. 
Not only had research been complet- 
ed, locations found, and an elaborate 
storyboard worked out years in ad- 
vance, sets and costumes also, had ■ 
been designed and Mr. Kurosawa had 
himself completed hundreds of paint- 
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have imagined it when I was writing 
the scene.” 

The core group of Mr. Kurosawa s 
crew of technicians and assistants 
have worked with him — and with' 
each other — for at. least 30; years’ 
since the days of “Rashonron’’ or^ 
earlier. That fact accounts for much 
of the quality of fine craftsmanship 
that characterizes Mr. Kurosawa’s 
films. The company may swell in 
size, numbering more than a thou- 
sand individuals when all the assist- 
ants and extras are added, in, but 
when the six or seven central organs 
and limbs represented by Mr. Kuro- 
sawa’s closest associates are present, 
the body moves smoothly. 

Late in the shooting of "Ran,” how- 
ever, this body began to betray signs 
of age that do not bode weft for its fu- 
ture: in January, Fuinio Yanoguchi, 
sound recordist on nearly aJl of Mr. 
Kurosawa’s films since 1949, and Ryu 
Kuze, action coordinator on many of 
them, died within a few days of each 
other. A month earlier, Mr: Kurosa- 
wa's wife of 40 years' had also died; a 
former actress who had starred in his 
1944 film “The Most Beautiful” and 
then retired to marry him, she was 
never part of his production team but 
bad been the principal support of his ' 
private life. - 

Among his actors, some have 


tant Japanese directors and had built 

- a distinguished career as a stage 

" actor as welL \ ~ 

Mr. Kurosawa says of Mr. Naka- 

- dai's performance: “Without speak- 

/ ing a-word and with few gestures to ' 
rely on. he must convey die disinte- 
gration of a great mind and powerful 
* will. With his castle consumed in 
flames all around Mm, his soldiers ail 
dead or dying, he must emerge alone 
through billowing cipods- of smoke, 
staring straight ahead and walk down 
a long flight of steps, each a foot er so 
high. I. didn't want him to stumble or - 
look down at his feet, but each time I . 
tried to go down those steps myself 
during rehearsals I had to be helped 
by two or three people. Since the cas- 
tle was literally burning, we had only 
one take to shoot the scene. If be had 
stumbled, it would have weakened 
the intensity of the scene but we 
would have had to accept it. But 
Nakadai did it perfectly, without a 
single misstep, staring sightlessly 
like a sleepwalker or a madman.”..' 

Asked about his techniques for di- 
recting actors, Mr. Kurosawa replies. 

“I push. Some directors seem to ‘puli’ 
performances out of actors, but I'm 
always pushing them, nudging them 
to try new or different things. We re- 
hearse a scene or bit of action over 
and over again, and with each re- 


worked with Mr. Kurosawa before . * hearsal something new jumps for- 




Taisuya Nakadai in “Ran,” a new film epic from Akira Kurosawa, above right 


nearly a decade ago. Over the inter- 
vening years, however, one Japanese 
producer after another shied away 
from the intimidating scale of the 
project, fearing Mr. Kurosawa’s 
reputation for obsessive perfection- 
ism and disregard for budgets and 
schedules..- 

When he despaired of ever seeing 
"Ran” produced. Mr. Kurosawa 
turned his attention in 1978 to 
“Kagemusha," a simpler, less daunt- 
ing and somewhat less expensive 
film. “‘Kagemusha’ was just a re- 
hearsal for ’Ran.’ While making it, I 
was thinking constantly of ‘Ran.’ 
‘Kagemusha’ allowed us to work out 
many of the problems of filming huge 
battles with- mounted cavalries and 
hundreds of foot soldiers," the direc- 
tor explained. 

But even the international success 


ings and sketches for the film. These 
range from deft line-drawings of sin- 
gle figures to fully detailed paintings 
of many of the major scenes from his 
script. Obsessed with authenticity, he 
even painted with his own hand cer- 
tain of the costumes and props. 
Trained as an artist before turning to 
film making in his 20's. Mr. Kuro- 
sawa paints in a bold, expressionists 
style, pulsating with dramatic motion 
and brilliant color. 

Mr. Kurosawa is the first to ac- 
knowledge that, all advance prepara- 
tions notwithstanding, film can also, 
be the an of the accidental. It is the 
inspired director who is able to recog- 
nize the potential of unexpected 
changes in light or atmosphere and to 
respond instantly by making what- 
ever adjustments are necessary to 
capture them on film. In “Ran." 
there were many such moments. 

“Early one morning we were get- 
ting ready to -shoot' the scene .of the 
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• ' •’ • called. "It was in our large open set of 

director has taken on one of the most 

challenging monuments of Western • lava dust underfoot was soaked. It 

- - - - - took a long time to set the scene, with 

literature and produced what may be air the dead and dying soldiers need- 

„ ing to be made up and placed in posi- 

the crowning work of his career. 


glowing sunset. She is young and 
beautiful and the old man loves her. 
but he is troubled by her increasing 
obsession with religion. She seems 
distant and abstracted and the enthu- 
siasm of Hidetora's greeting is cooled 
by her unresponsiveness. During 
their brief conversation, the bril- 
liantly colored sunset dims to a flat 
gray, subtly reinforcing the chill that 
comes over Hidetora’s emotions. 
"Our plan was to shoot the scene 
against a sky shimmering with sunset 
colors, and we did,” the director said. 
“It was beautiful. The actors were 
leaving the scene to change out of cos- 
tume. The camera crews had ' begun 
to pack up. But when I noticed a 
change coming over the sunset. I 
called out, ‘Let's shoot it once more!’ 
When we saw the rushes, the effect of 
what we had captured in that last 
take was indescribable! I could never 
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but others are new.. Casting “Ran", 
with his unfoiling eye for acting, he 
has made several unorthodox 
choices. Mieko Kara da, a young ac- 
tress known principally^ for her work 
in unremarkable television dramas, 
portrays the vindictive daughter-in- 
law of the old ruler, one of the most 
powerful female roles Mr. Kurosawa 
has ever written. The part is original 
to "Ran," having no direct counter- 
part in "King Lear,” but .in its. 
malevolence and vindictive ferocity 
it combines the qualities of Regan 
and Goneril with all the accumulated 
evil of Lady Macbeth. Edmund and 
lago. Mr. Kurosawa again cast 
against type in assigning the role of 
Kyoami (Lear’s Fool) to a transves- 
tite pop television star who goes by 
the name of Peter: 

In the Lear rote, the tragic warlord 
called Hidetora in “Ran,” Mr. Kuro- 
sawa cast the veteran Tatsuya Naka- 
dai, his star in the double title rote of 
“Kagemusha” and. 20 years earlier, 
a leading actor in his -“Yqjimbo." 
“Sanjuro" and “High and Lbw.” Mr. . 
Nakadai had subsequently starred in 
many major films for other impor- 


ward and they get better and better. 
Rehearsing is like making a sculpture 
of papier-mach6; each repetition lays 
bn anew sheet of paper, so that in the 
end .the performance has a shape 
completely different from when we 
started. I make actors rehearse in 
foil costume and makeup whenever 
possible, and we rehearse on the set 
even though we may have no inten- 
tion of stapling that day. In costume, 
the work has an on stage tension that 
vanishes whenever we try rehearsing 
out of costume." 

Clearly. Mr. Kurosawa is still pos- 
sessed by his film. In his mind be is 
still turning over bits of action or dia- 
logue, like tiny fragments in his epic 
mosaic. Creative genius that he Is, he 
'will never be completely satisfied. 
Until he immerses himself in the de- 
tails of his next film, he will continue 
turning over the pieces of "Ran," cor- 
recting them, improving, re-editing 
and rethinking. - 

’ ■ Peter Grillt. who writes frequently 
about Japan, is director of film and 
performing arts programs for the 
Japan Society. 
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inspiration. His “Throne of Blood" 
(1957), a transposition of “ Macbeth " 
to Japan’s medieval era of civil war- 
fare, attracted the admiration even of 
Shakespearean purists and is consid- 
ered one of the most successful film 
adaptations of Shakespeare. “The 
Bad Sleep Well" (1960) has been 
called “a Japanese 'Hamlet* in mod- 
em dress,” although Mr. Kurosawa 
claims no such parallel to Shake- 
speare's play. In the case of “Ran," 
he does not deny the relationship to 
“King Lear," but insists that it is sec- 
ondary. “I started out to make a film 
about Motonari Mori, the 16th-cen- 
tury warlord whose three sons are ad- 
mired in Japan as paragons of filial 
virtue," he said. “What might their 
story be like, I wondered, if the sons 
had not been so good? It was only 
after 1 was well into writing the script 
about these imaginary tmfilial sons of 


of "Kagemusha" (it won a Grand 
Prize at the 1980 Cannes Film Festi- 
val) and its relative profitability did 
not summon forth backers for "Ran.” 
It was another five years before 
Serge Silberman, a Frenchman 
whose Greenwich Films had 
produced Luis Bunuel’s last five 
films, approached Mr. Kurosawa 
with funding assured; half was to 
come from his own company in 
France and half from a Japanese pro- 
duction-distribution company called 
Herald-Ace. 

Once into production, work on 
“Ran” progressed so smoothly that 
even Mr. Kurosawa was surprised. In 
the summer of 1984, just when he was 
preparing to shoot the great storm 
scene in which Hidetora (his Lear) 
rushes deranged into the wilderness, 
a typhoon struck the shooting location 
in Kyushu perfectly on schedule. 


called. "It was in our large open set of 
a castle, which had been built on the 
slopes of Mt. Fuji. There had been a 
downpour the night before and the 
lava dust underfoot was soaked. It 
took a long time to set the scene, with 
all the dead and dying soldiers need- 
ing to be made up and placed in posi- 
tion. By the time we were ready to 
shoot, the sun had wanned the ground 
and a mysterious mist began rising. 
It didn’t blow away, but hung in the 
air within the enclosed space of the 
castle courtyard. I had never seen 
anything like it, even though I’d 
worked in the area often before. It 
must have been an unusual combina- 
tion of moisture and wind and tem- 
perature. My assistants wanted to 
hold off shooting until the mist disap- 
peared. But I was fascinated by it and 
told the cameras to begin rolling. It 
was tough for them because the light 
kept changing with the drifting mist ; 
the cameramen had to keep adjusting 
exposure levels. The mist didn’t last 
long, but it gives that footage an ex- 
traordinary effect, rather sickly or 
ghostly, that I never could have 
planned for." 

Another such unexpected atmos- 
pheric change occurred in shooting a 
scene in which the aged Hidetora 
meets a daughter-in-law atop the cas- 
tle ramparts where she is gazing at a 
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Dennis Quaid and Louis Gossett Jr. portray downed enemy space pilots who must 
learn to coexist in the science-fiction drama “Enemy Mine,” directed by Wolfgang 
Petersen. Opens in New York Wednesday. 
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FEATURES 


IT TAKES a lot of gats consciously 
to flout the law when you know you 
might be racing up to nine years in 
jail. But Anthony Heard, editor of 
the prestigious Cape Town moraine 
newspaper. The Cape Times, did just 
that. J 

Heard’s offensive act - in the eyes 
of the South African regime, at least 
- was to publish a full-page interview 
he had conducted in London with 
the banned leader of the banned 
African National Congress, Oliver 
Tambo. And in terms of South Afri- 
ca's Internal Security Act, Tambo 
may not be quoted in any way in 
South Africa. (The interview was 
published in The Jerusalem Post on 
November 22. 1985.) 

The publication of Heard’s inter- 
view and his subsequent arrest (he 
was since released and is now await- 
ing trial), aroused a public storm in 
South Africa and shook its conserva- 
tive press world, turning the Cape 
Town editor into something of a 
local hero. 

For what is most surprising is that 
it was Heard - known for his conven- 
tional approach - who took the de- 
fiant step. 

it is a sign of the troubled times, 
many felt, that so cautious and 
ordinary a person should feel com- 
pelled to take such an extraordinary 
step - at least by ' South African 
standards - in defiance of the law. 

Another case m point, press cir- 
cles note, is that of Dr. Wendy Orr, a 
young physician in government ser- 
vice who complained in court of the 
violent police treatment of detainees 
whom she had treated. 

Heard, who looks much younger 
that his 48 years, was friendly and 
casual when' I met him at his Cape 
Times office. Since publishing the 
Tambo interview, he said, he had 
been besieged by telephone calls - at 
home and at work - from journalists 
in some 40 countries, including, that 
very morning, the Zimbabwe corres- 
pondent of the Soviet newspaper 
Praviia. 

But most gratifying were the 
hundreds of calls from readers 
saying, ‘Thank you for treating us 
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Anthony Heard (left), editor ofThe Cape Times, in London with African National Congress leader Oliver Tambo. 

A DEFIANT STEP 


(Andre de Wet) 


like adults.” For the main motiva- 
tion for publishing the Tambo inter- 
view, Heard says, is his belief in the 
public's right to know, and receive 
information from all sources, not 
only from the government. 

“It may sound naive to believe 
that free expression is not a threat to 
peace, that tbe public should be 
treated like adults, not children, but 
it is not," Heard said. “Behind this 
philosophy is the fact that if one is 
secure in one's beliefs, the views of 
others should cause no hardship.” 

Heard apologized for our being 
followed around by a BBC television 
crew, preparing an in-depth report 
about him , as we left in his grey 
Mercedes for the University of Cape 
Town. Here we were to have lunch 
with Heard's life-partner, Margaret 
Jacobsohn, an archeologist at the 


By ZBIGNIEW MANN / Special to tbe Jerusalem Post 


university. “I know what it’s like to 
be a journalist and I try to make life 
easier for them,” Heard said, refer- 
ring to the TV crews. 

On campus, situated atop a hill 
with a breathtaking view, (“I don't 
know bow anyone can study here, 
it’s so beautiful/' notes Heard, who 
is a graduate of this university) we 
are filmed walking around and are 
made to climb the steps to the staff 
dining room building several times 
until the television crew is satisfied. 

We meet Dr. Jacobsohn, who is 
currently in the midst of research- 
proving that the Cape Man, an ear- 
lier form of homo sapiens, had inha- 
bited the Cape area long before the 
white man ever set foot there. Over a 


lovely buffet Junch with wine, filmed 
extensively by the BBC, she tells me 
of a dinner party she and Heard had 
attended at the home of the Israeli 
ambassador. During a political dis- 
cussion which developed, the 
ambassador's wife tried to calm 
Jacobsohn down by saying, “There 
there, things surely aren’t so had.” 
Whereupon Jacobsohn lost her tem- 
per and demanded loudly: “Do you 
know what it's like to be a black in 
this country?” creating quite a 
scene. 

Heard explained that a group of 
leading businessmen, as well as lead- 
ers of the Progressive Federal Party 
of South Africa, had recently inter- 
viewed Tambo. Snippets of these 


interviews had appeared, although 
indirectly and not as quotes, in the 
local press, as well as quotes by other 
banned persons. No legal steps had 
been taken against these newspap- 
ers, and Heard felt the ground was 
ripe for his in-depth interview. 

He also felt that the law banning 
such interviews, introduced 25 years 
ago, should be made obsolete. On 
the basis of certain recent court 
cases, in which the defendants were 
found not guilty. Heard assumes 
that the court is aware of the chang- 
ing public attitudes and that the 
legislature may even use Heard's 
case to change the law. 

At this stage, Heard's 80-year-old 
mother, a reared journalist who has 
made a new career for herself writing 
cookbooks (she is now on her 13th 
book), joins us for a drink. In these 


drcumstances, mentioning Heard's 
father is inevitable. George Heard 
was a journalist who specialized in 
exposing pro-Hitler groups in South 
Africa before World War II. Many 
circles were against joining the war. 
a move George Heard strongly sup- 
ported, and he gained many ene- 
mies. 

On August 8, 1945, three years 
after joining Lhe navy, George 
Heard disappeared in mysterious 
circumstances. He had been visiting 
his family and was heading back to 
his base in Cape Town, in full naval 
uniform, when he disappeared with- 
out a trace. He was never heard of 
since, and his son still believes that 
pro-Nazi circles had a hand in the 
affair. 

If Heard had thought that the 
press of South Africa would rally as 
one to his support following 'the 
Tambo interview - perhaps publish, 
as a gesture, interviews and quotes 
of banned persons gathering dust in 
their drawers - he was mistaken. 
Editors took a deep breath and stood 
back to see what would happen to 
Anrhony Heard. 

But he was so much the talk of the 
day, that tbe Cape Town Press Club 
asked him to address its monthly 
luncheon. The club overflowed with 
a record occupancy of more than 200 
journalists and editors from the en- 
tire country, who treated Heard to 
long, standing ovations. Bestselling 
American author Arthur Hailey 
( Wheels , Airport. Hotel) also 
attended the lunch, commenting 
that he was distressed by the press 
restrictions imposed in South Africa, 

Heard opened his speech almost 
nostalgically. "One day in the fu- 
ture, perhaps Til be able to tell of a 
Victorian house in London, of cake 
and tea like in South Africa , of heavy 
velvet curtains and of a wife com- 
plaining that her husband is never 
home. But for reasons of subjudice, 1 
cannot comment on my interview 
with Oliver Tambo, and that's the 
real story. So anyone who wants to 
can leave now.” 

Heard then proceeded to give his 
raison d’itre, his view on the role of 
journalism in South Africa. 


“There is a simplistic and danger- 
ous doctrine that all available truth 
emanates from official quarters, 
from a government that knows ail 
and knows best. This view runs 
counter to the more realistic belief 
that there can be more than one 
version to listen to, and that the best 
newspeople can do is to present 
them to readers and viewers, to 
comment on them and to lei aduh» 
make up their minds on the informa- 
tion presented. 

“This 1 would call the adult 
approach to information. Tbe other 
approach would have it that the 
rulers of the day know best, that the 
public must be’ force-fed facts and 
commentary and told what to think. 

"You do not have to look far to 
find this view alive and thriving, for 
example, in East Bloc countries and 
in many Third World countries. 
South Africa has been working hard 
at it. too. 

“Indeed, the view that adults 
should be treated as children in in- 
formation matters rests on the myth 
thar governments always know best. 
Considering the errors, omissions, 
lies, deceptions, bungles, corrup- 
tions. etc. of governments down the 
ages, it is remarkable that otherwise 
intelligent and informed people cun 
still hold to the over-generous view 
o f go ve mment-the-on ly- in former . ” 
Heard ended his speech saying 
that newspaper people, even in these 
trying times, "when free expression 
is so hog-tied, should seek to presene 
alternative versions of the rrurh to 
those presented by official quarters. 
The beneficiary is South Africa. It is 
not a popular stance, and public 
opinion in South Africa is pretty 
fickle, but if the newspapers are to 
play some role in this crisis, their 
responsibility is dear.” 

In a telephone conversation last 
week. Heard informed me that his 
trial, which should have begun this 
month, was postponed to January' and 
may then be postponed to April. “I 
don't know what their game is.” he 
said. "Perhaps they're collecting 
harder evidence against me. i 
haven't even pleaded guilty or not 
guilty yet." 


What goes on after dinner? 


DEAR Rabbi Peretz, the Honour- 
able Minister of Interior, 

Please forgive my turning to you 
with this cry of despair. 

I am only a woman, and hardly 
have the right to be so importunate. 
Yet the subject to which I feel impel- 
led to call your attention is, I think 
you will agree, of profound import- 
ance. 

It concerns what goes mi after 
dinner, espedally after the Sabbath 
dinner, at some of our hotels. Not all 
of them, heaven forbid. But at many 
of the more flamboyant ones. 

1 am not suggesting a bed-check; 
at least, not yet. No, I merely point a 
trembling finger at tbe ostentatious 
disregard of Jewish values that so 
often follows the ingestion of much 
kosher food. Because what happens 
after dinner is the hotel discotheque. 
Friday nights, persons career about 
with licentious abandon, encour- 
aged by vile loudspeakers and pagan 
music. Men and women, sometimes 
no more than girls and boys, in hot 
and lewd embrace! 

In this heated atmosphere, for 
which no air-conditioning is adequ- 
ate, they then fling open the win- 
dows so that , into the Sabbath morn- 
ing, the entire neighbourhood must 
suffer this desecration. I hasten to 
add that, like you, I have never set 
foot inside one of these places, and 
no power on earth could make me. I 
know about it, alas, only because so 
many of us are helpless environmen- 
tal victims. There is a school of 
thought thar defends die right to 
these mindless diversions. But at 
least - don't you agree? - let them 
disco down in some subterranean 
catacomb, like a persecuted sect. 
Then others could study Tore, and 
the women and children could sleep. 

These abominations occur all over 
the country, even, as you know, in 
Jerusalem.* Now, business is busi- 
ness. that is clear, just as football is 
football, and you can’t mess around 
too much in these areas. 

If raucous amplified noise and 
poolside orgies on the Sabbath were 
indeed dollar-earning essentials for 
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foreign tourists , one might (though 
many could never defend this) 
negotiate and compromise. But 
tourists - especially rich ones - like 
their peace and quiet. It is a fact that 
just this week a very positive. Israel- 
loving Jewish couple from America 
regretfully cut short their stay simply 
and exclusively because of the de- 
tibellevelhere. 

-wefctwne ■ 

visit to Tiberias, just before your 
remarkable achievements in Jeru- 
salem, were in the interests of tour- 
ism. You were presented with a list 
of budgetary requests for improve- 
ments here, such as a promenade to 
the south of the city at an estimated 
cost of $750,000. At about the same 
time, another Israel-loving Jewish 
tourist couple from America pub- 
lished a letter co this newspaper, 
which perhaps you missed, com- 
plaining about the decline in what 
you might call tourism values here. 
They singled out for complaint not 
any lack of promenades, but the 
local phenomenon of hordes of vezy 
badly behaved Israeli children 
wreaking havoc in new Five Star 
hotels. Perhaps you have discussed 
this with your colleague, the minister 
of tourism? But then, he is a Liberal. 

To my sorrow, I am an expert on 
these and associated activities as 
exemplified by the Tiberias Club 
Hotel. Toddlers crawling on marble 
floors. Bingo for the young, courtesy 
of the management, hugely ampli- 
fied on Saturday mornings, a kina of 
pre-teen gambling introduction. 
(The educational aspect is that the 
letters are in English, as in Bee, Eye, 
Enn.) This gets them out from under 
their parents, and comes after the 
Saturday morning aerobic dancing, 
when men and women burl their 
nearly-naked limbs about following 
their kosher breakfasts. And of 
course, the night before, the usual 
hard and/or soupy rock blaring into 
neighbouring homes. Would you be- 


lieve thar the entrepreneurs include 
religious individuals? And visibly re- 
ligious families are among tbe 
guests! 

Here in holy Tiberias, whence I 
write, I have heard haredim say to 
Christian tourists: “Go away! We 
don’t want you here." Never, have 
these guardians of the faith burst in 
on any Israeli sdcular humanists, as 
they cavort on the Sabbath eve to 
^strixbc fightsand HeBenfctic.cKn,_<- *. 

Your problem with football, as I 
understand it, is tbe Sabbath aspect. 
That is, it’s fine on Fridays or Tues- 
days. Or is discretion the better part 
of valour in tackling head-on this 
area of national pride? In contrast, 
there is the view of Professor Leibo- 
• witz who, in a recently published 
interview, described football as 
“hooligjanism,” the passion of the 
empty-beaded: making games cen- 
tral to life implies a spiritual empti- 
ness, no less than does the need to 
deafen and blind oneself when dark- 
ness falls, in pleasure palaces. 

Some people think that physical 
exercise is a good thing. (Ido myself, 
Tm ashamed to admit.) If this is so, 
then Sabbath aerobic dancing has at 
least the virtue of active participa- 
tion, which is more than can be said 
for Sabbath spectator-football. But 
then, the former is near-naked and 
sexually mixed, while with tbe latter 
we have people at least in shorts and 
shirts . embracing and ki«ing and 
jumping on each other. The trouble 
is, they are all of one sex: the super- 
ior one. 

ANOTHER thing. How would you 
react to this: 

A large wedding hah in Tiberias 
regularly advertises that it is “recom- 
mended for the religious public by 
the Tiberias Rabbinate because it is 
closed on the Sabbath and holi- 
days.” What happens, though, at 
other times? This s umm er the Tiber- 
ias Beauty Queen contest was held in 
this very hall. Hordes of leggy girls 


were photographed in, naturally 
tbeir bathing suits. To top it off, if 
that is the phrase, the winner was 
kissed, pnblically and photographi- 
cally, by none other than former MK 
Flatto Sharon, patron for the event. 
(This was back when his money was 
still good.) 

You may recall that last Pessah 
Rabbi David Peretz, chief rabbi of 
Tiberias and the Galilee district, 
warned that he would not renew the 
kashrut certificates of hotels that 
_ persisted in disregarding the.kitchen 
» agreements as specified in agree? 
meats whith the rabbinate - locking 
all gas and electric stoves at the onset 
of the Sabbath, dishwashing 
machines to be operated only by an 
automatic Sabbath clock, and so on. 

Tbe same hotels, proudly display- 
ing their kashrut certificates, make 
money out of the pushing of buttons 
and the twirling of dials by so-called 
h umans , for louder music and more 
blinding lights, every Sabbath night. 
Why? Only because one cannot eat 
these diversions? 

It grieves me to remind you, Mr. 
Minister, that tire revised Municipal 
By-Law for the Prevention of Noise 
Pollution of the Holy City of Tiber- 
ias has been held up in your ministry 
for more than six months. Not tong 
in terms of bureaucracy, but it adds 
up to many, many hours of satanic 
abomination. 

Please, Sir, I am still only a 
woman, down herein Paragraph IS, 
who eagerly awaits a halachic ruling 
on the ritual propriety of Friday 
Night Fever, to the injury of nearby 
innocents. Nezikin: foe ox that is 
being regularly gored is our com- 
munal eardrum, our peace of mind. 
(The removal of Daylight Saving 
time does not help.) And what of the 
concept of bor, seen as tbe prototype 
for any nuisance created in a public 
place, whether a pit or some other 
object? As for pits - Tiberias, like 
Jerusalem, is built on area rich in 
early graveyards. Who can say that 
the Club Hotel (good Hebrew name, 
that), its bingo and barbecue rites, 
does not stand on such a site? 


TONGS that go on in our 
ire an everlasting source of 
ion. Someone in the room 
>u looks at his watch, looks 
j ask him what time it is, but 
sn’t know, and must look 
i tell you. Now what happens 

iraindnringiliespase^d ‘'and die glance at the watcli that 

Sbs^grwhatxhed^snyT, 
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.L haven’t a due. I'm only an in- 
terested bystander here, though al- 
ways ready to try a bit of guesswork. 
One possibility is that looking at 
one’s watch is a mere nervous habit, 
a fidget,, a sort of tic modem man, 
always haunted by the notion of time 
running out, has acquired. If that is 
the case, the reason why tic brain’s 
question “What time is it?” hasn't 
been answered is that it hasn’t been 
asked. 

Another possibility is that in the 
instant between idea and execution, 
another, distractingidea has already 
been formed in our ever-busy brain - 
such as, .“Thirsty. Want water,” or, 
“Hey, must remember to tell that 
joke about Sharon and the 
elephant” - ousting the original 
thought. 

It’s also true, of course, that most 
of what we see and hear is disre- 
garded by the brain, or we would be 
under a constant bombardment of 
useless information. On. the other 
hand, our brain may suddenly decide 
to sit up and take notice of previous- 
ly unheeded matter. That, no doubt, 
is why one meets so many pregnant 
women when one is pregnant one- 
self. or why one can walk down a 
street and see virtually nothing but 
moustaches because one has a wager 


on with someone about the compa- 
rative statistics of shaven versus un- 
shaven upper Ups. 

Still, the question of what one's 
brain registers is not, or not only, a 
matter of current concern at a given 
moment. I have two members in ray 
family who seem automatically to 
take in everything they see. When 
they come back from a wedding, you 
can ask them what the bride’s 
mother wore, whether the rabbi was 
of the beard-and-har or kippa-aad- 
open-shirt variety, was Dave's aim 
still in a cast, and did he come with 
yet a new tootsie in tow. They’ll 
know. The way some people have 
total recall, they have total visual 
absorption; and though they may not 
care a boot about the bride's 
mother’s dress, or be indifferent to 
Dave's weal and woe, they will still 
be able to report on them. 

A third member of my family, on 
the other hand, may talk to someone 
face-to-face for three hours, and 
afterwards not know the colour of 
his eyes or hair, the shape of his 
nose, chin, hands, or anything else 
about him. Maybe he is a better 
listener, that one, because his brain 
most have been doing something for 
three hours; but all it appears to 
register of the visible world is a sort 
of indeterminate blur. It hardly 
needs saying that he “never remem- 
bers a face,” not because his mem- 
ory is so poor, but because he gives it 
nothing to hold on to - and isn't that 
a cheery thought to anyone over 40 
who keeps moaning about his lousy 
memory. 


1 PROFESSOR Mosbe Lazar likes to 
call them “my three angels of light.” 
for they have helped about 100 
Israelis to regain their sight through 
cornea transplants. And they have 
helped reduce tbe waiting list for 
such operations at Ichilov Hospital 
from several years to several months 
at the most, often only several 
weeks. 

He has never met his “angels,” 
although he recognizes their voices 
the minute he gets a phone call from 
Michigan from “Jim" or “Myra" or 
“Tonia,” three technicians at the 
Michigan Eye Bank. 

Due to the time difference, the 
calls generally come through in the 
late afternoon or late evening and 
even during the night. 

- u, P#of. ; Lazar** "oafe oTthe three 1 
angels asks, “can you use three cor- 
neas? Yes? That’s wonderful.” 

Ten minutes later, there is another 
call from Michigan, giving the exact 
medical description of the corneas, 
facts about the donors and, most 
important, tbe arrangements made 
with TWA to fly them to Israel. 

And sometimes there is a third 
call. “The TWA flight got stuck in 
London or Paris, or Rome) , due to a 
strike . But we are taking step's to see 
that the shipment moves on as soon 
as possible.” 

Corneas have a “medical shelf 
life’' of only four days; then they are 
worthless. 

And at Lod airport, TWA rushes 
the shipment by special taxi to Ichi- 
lov, where they have already been 
tentatively “matched” with a pa- 
tient, often one who has been woken 
up at night and put on an operation 
standby. 

Several times a year, one of the 
angels offers a bonus: 20 corneas at 
one time. 

“I've learned to recognize the 
American holidays through the 
number of corneas that are made 
available to us.” Lazar says, noting 
that “American surgeons don’t like 
to operate before holidays, unless it 
is an emergency, since they have 
already planned Jong weekend vaca- 
tions.” And so, when a large number 
of corneas is offered, he knows it is 


Angels 
of light 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Fourth of July, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving and so on. 

Since Ichilov often cannot match 
20 suitable patients at one time, it 
assumes the role of an improvised 
.eye bank^Ofbeiyv^Hlals V&£° n ~ 
tacted anil asked if they can' nandle 
the surplus. 

So far, recipient hospitals indude 
Beilinson (which got 17 in one 
month alone), Tel HashomeT, 
Hadassah; Meir in Kfar Sava; Roth- 
schild, Rambam and Carmel in 
Haifa; Kaplan in Rebovet; Soroka in 
Beer-sheba; Barziiai in Ashdod: 
Sharon in Petah Tikva; and Jeru- 
salem's Shaare Zedek (which did 
its first transplant on a cornea from 
Michigan). 

THE “ISRAEL-Michigan Cornea 
Connection” began 18 months ago. 
A member of the Israel-American 
Opbthalmological Society. Lazar 
appealed to this body for corneas to 
ease the long waiting-line in Israel. 

This society in turn applied to 
some 16 groups in the U.S., but only 
one person, Prof. Conrad Giles, an 
ophthalmologist and vice-president 
of Che Detroit Jewish Welfare Fed- 
eration. responded. A clinical 
associate professor at tbe Wayne 
State University School of Medicine, 
he contacted the Michigan eye bank , 
tbe second largest in the U.S. 

The Welfare Federation joined 
the Israel-American Ophthalmolo- 
gies Society in working out the 
technical details and, incidentally, in 
financing part of the costs. 

“The Michigan Eye bank now 
charges $500 for each cornea remov- 
al, storage, etc.; hut we only pay 


$250 each including transportation 
charges." says Lazar. 

Just as he has only met his three 
angels by phone, he has never met 
Giles in the flesh. 

WHY IS THERE such a long 
waiting-line for cornea transplants in 
Israel? The answer is: demand and 
supply. 

The high demand comes from the 
fact that Israel has many trachoma 
patients from Arab countries and 
more than its share of battlefield 
casualties and traffic and other acci- 
dents. plus a rapidly-ageing popula- 
tion. And the supply is meagre. 

“If there is a misconception today 
in Israel that I would like to spike," 
says Lazar, "it is that the Orthodox 
firHf-st and’ iftpti nst cor- 
. nea transplants. Despite their 
opposition to post-mortems, in re- 
gard to cornea transplants they are 
more liberal than others - as soon as 
they see the sheaf of letters Ichilov 
has received from the country’s lead- 
ing rabbis approving this proce- 
dure.” 

If the Orthodox are good donors, 
what is the problem? 

“It is simply that Israel has no eye 
bank. Or to put it another way. we 
need not only a bank, but also a 
highly dedicated staff which would 
make ir its primary duty to find 
donors, to take the necessary steps 
to remove and preserve the corneas, 
and to match the corneas with pa- 
tients throughout the country. This 
would reduce the waiting-list for 
transplants in other hospitals to that 
in Ichilov.” 

The Israeli Ophthalmological 
Society has appointed Lazar to 
establish such an eye bank and Ichi- 
lov Has already agreed to provide the 
premises - only a few rooms and the 
equipment are needed. 

How much will it cost to establish 
and equip the facility? 

About $300,000 says Lazar. After 
that funds can be raised to pay the 
staff and maintain the equipment. 
He hopes that another angel of light 
will appear to finance the project 
and “earn the gratitude of several 
hundred Israelis." 
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* ECONOMIC NEWS 


I Clal completes $12m. 
Euromarket bond issue 


By PINHAS LANDAU 
’ Post Finance Reporter 

.,TEL AVIV. — Oal Israel, the coun- 
‘ try's largest private-sector con- 
glomerate. last Friday successfully 
-completed a $12 million issue of 
j’bearer bonds in the Eurodollar bond 
•market. 

' The bonds, issued by a subsidiary. 
■Clal Finance N.V.. pay half-yearly 
interest according to a floating-rate 
' formula of Libor +-V.jper cent. For 
• the first six months, the rate of 
■ interest has been fixed at 8.875 per 
‘ cent. 

The main significance of-tJus issue 
is that it is the first time a non-bank 
' Israeli corporation has made a Euro- 
bond offering. The Bank Leumi 
group managed and underwrote the 
■ issue, distributing it through its 
European branch network, 'which 
includes outlets in Switzerland. 


France and the UK. 

The fact that Clal turned to 
Leumi, rather than Hapoalim or 
Discount, which are the major 
shareholders in the Clal group, re- 
flects the reality of Leumi’s stronger 
international presence, particularly 
•in Europe, as well as its experience 
and marketing ability. 

However, financial analysts said 
that it would be wrong to draw 
far-reaching conclusions from the 
CiaJ success as to the ability of Israeli 
corporations to raise capital abroad. 

While even Oal would have found 
it more difficult to make this issue a 
year ago. the relative improvement 
in the climate as far as Israeli firms 
are concerned is a limited phe- 
nomenon. Oal itself has a very good 
name overseas, which facilitated the 
placing of the new bond issue, these 
analysts noted. 


, CORPORATE NEWS 

Appointments - resignations 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
‘ BANK DISCOUNT HAS announced 
■ a series of high-level personnel 
changes. Haim Cohen (57). formerly 
’ Jerusalem area manager, will take 
responsibility for the bank's branch 
network in the centre of the country 
and Jerusalem on January 1. 1986. 
This post will comprise control of six 
of the banks nine areas, including 
the capital. Tel Aviv and the Dan 
region - in all. 84 branches. 

He will also be in charge of the 
loans and credits network of all the 
branches, except those in Haifa and 
the north. Cohen will be promoted. 
* .o deputy-manager. He will be tak- 
ing over from Shmuel Recanati, a 
senior deputy-general manager who 
is retiring at the end of this month. 

In Cohen's place as manager of 
the Jerusalem region, with its 24 
branches (including Beit Shemesh, 
Ramallah and Jericho), will be Yossi 
Lieberman (49). The latter has held 
several senior management posts in 
the Discount network, most recently 
as manager of- the Jerusalem main 
branch. 


ELITE notified the Tel Aviv Stock 
Exchange that Avi Pelosoff, the 
firm's joint-managing director, and a 
well-known figure on the industrial 
scene, resigned from his post last 
Friday. Elite notes that the matter 
will be discussed at the next board 
meeting, scheduled for December 
25. 

ARAD INVESTMENTS anti De- 
velopment, a subsidiary of Rassco, 
similarly notified the exchange that 
its managing director. Amiran Boks- 
pan, intends to resign, although not 
until May 1986. 

YAHALOM HOTELS reported 
that Ephraim Lemfce, a “public rep- 
resentative." resigned from its board 
of directors on December 8. 

KADMANI METAL WORKS 
announced the establishment of a 
wholly-owned U.S. subsidiary, Kad- 
mani Engineering. The new firm's 
aim will be to develop the parent’s 
international activities. Kadmani is 
also establishing another subsidiary 
called Katek, in which it win hold a 
51 per cent interest. 
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DWELLINGS 

TEL AVIV 


NORTH TEL AVIV apartment rentals. Con- 
■ tact specialists: “Inter- Israel". Tel. 03-2*4141. 

FOR RENT.2 1 * room, partly furnished apart- 
ment telephone, near Nordau Blvd. Tel. 
. 03-712144 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ALT-PAIR: HOUSEWORK, childcare- plen- 
ty free time. Tel. 03436611. 

TOP SALARY to top English typists, short- 
hand, id ex and word processor operators. 
Immediate employment, flexible hours. Tel. 
03-221214. 02-231648. 04-667267. 


PERSONAL 




TOP CLASS escort service' for businessmen 
■ and tourists. Tel. 03-235020, -Society”. 
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FOR TOURIST! Opel Kadetu automatic, 
brand new. Tel. 03-225217. 
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Profit-taking in shares 


Standing on the specially designed water tank mounted on a truck, this Electric Corporation 
worker aim*; his water gun^t the top of a pylon. The purpose of this unusual “shampoo** is to wash 
down accumulated dost, which can cause short circuits during winter rains, (Jacob Katz) 


Concorde plans 
round-the-world flight 

LONDON (Reuter). - Concorde, 
doe supersonic airliner, will make its 
first round-the-world flight next 
November, circling the globe in a 
total flying time of 31 hours. British 
Airways announced. 

Captain Brian Walpole, the air- 
line's Concorde division general 
manager, said the plane had never 
made such a trip, partly because of 
concern about spare part availability 
and sustained long-distance per- 
formance. 

Passengers will be 100 winners of a 
contest sponsored by a British 
cigarette maker. 

Although British Airways says the 
circumnavigation will set a record, it 
will be completed over 15 days, 
leaving London with stops in New 
York, San Francisco. Hongkong, 
Bali and Cairo. 

A British travel agent has 
announced plans to sell tickets for a 
March- 1987 round-the-world Con- 
corde voyage at £14.995 ($21,000). 
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Gulf recession sends many 
dismayed foreigners packing 

BAHRAIN (Reuter). - Recession In Kuwait, economists reckon the 
in most Gulf Arab countries has sent fore ign population of one milli on has 
hundreds of thousands of expatriates shrunk by well over 50,000 in the last 
packing, from New York executives ■ two years, 
to Bombay street-sweepers. An increasing number complain 

“The Middle East boom is over,” of being mistreated and say em- 
lam en ted a Korean construction in- ployers are confronting them with 
dustry official. the choice of taking less money or 

The effect has been most serious going back home, 
on Asian countries, like South “Rather than returning to unero- 
Korea, Pakistan and India, which payment somewhere like Lahore 
depend on the oil-fuelled Gulf eco- (Pakistan), people are settling for 20 
Qomies for provide jobs for their to 25 per cent less— whatever it takes 
nationals and hard currency for their to keep their jobs,” said one econo- 
balance of payments. mi c source in Saudi Arabia. 

In Saudi Arabia, the region's eco- Cleaners in a five-star hotel in the 

nomic giant, one official estimated UAE capital of Abu Dhabi recently 
that 50,000 foreigners were leaving received a management ultimatum 
every month out of an expatriate to accept a one-third cut in pay if 
population numbering between two they wanted their contracts re- 
and four milli on. 

The oil boom of the 1970s brought 
a flood of foreign labour to Saudi 
Arabia and other Gulf states - ex- 
perts from the West lured by fat 
tax-free contracts, and unskilled 
workers from the Third World, just 
happy to get a well-paid job. 

But the 1980s brooght an oil glut, a 
slide in prices and an economic 
downturn. 

Far fewer foreign workers are now 
being recruited, ususally for less 
money, and many already employed 
in the Gulf are forced to accept lower 
pay if they want to stay on. 

Aramco, which runs most of Saudi 
oil production, is looking to shed 30 
per cent of its workers by 1990, 
industry sources say. Two-fifths of 
the 55,000 staff are foreigners. 

The economic slowdown is also 
squeezing business in sectors ranging 
from co ns t ru cti on -to. cleaning, com- 
merce to banking. 

In the United Arab Emirates 
(UAE), 600 expatriates out of a 
10.000-strong banking work-force 
have lost their jobs this year. The 1 
Middle East Bank fired 115 people 
in a single shake-up. 


MARKET 

COMMENT 

By PINHAS LANDAU 


MARKET STATISTICS 
Indices . 

Genera! Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
"Arrangement 
Commerce. Services 
Read Estate 
Investment Companies 
Industrials 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial Invest. 


Short -term 0-2 yean 
Mnfium-lenn 2-5 yean 
Long-term 5+ yean 


TEL AVIV. - To no-one's surprise, 
the share market suffered yesterday General Boadlnde* 
from a mild boat of profit-taking. At . lo ^^^^^ onds 
the same time, bonds continued to pirtLiiy-imkcd 
tack on rises, mostly of less than half Doaor-finiudBonds 
a per cent. 

The share market saw its turnover 
drop, while prices gave ground re- 
luctantly. The impact of the very low 
November price index will be felt 
today, although since it was widely 
expected to be close to zero, this 
effect may well be short-fived. 

A basic influence on the market is 
the huge amount of money available 
for investment in the mutual funds 


300.80 -0.14% 
309.42 -0-36% 
299.45 -0.06% 
331.60 -0.23% 
281.20 -0.72% 

282.13 -1251% 
336.88 -0.03% 
238.31 +0.78% 
430.39 +0.00% 
339.24 -1.38% 

250.14 +0.35% 

257.68 +035% 
261.06 +0.35% 
25531 +037% 
221.47 +039% 
248.09 +0.30% 

249.69 +037% 

228.69 +037% 


Turnovers: - 

Shares- total IS6697.5m- flSS57l.7m.) 

“ Arrangement” IS281 3. 6m. (lS4316.9m.) 

Non-bank IS3883.90. (1542543m.) 

Bonds -Total' lS7248-4m. 

Index-linked IS4925.Sin. 

Dollar- linked IS2322-6m. 

Treasury BOB IS4646.2m. 


tlS48S2.0mO 
(lS30L9.5m.) 
(IS 1 832 -5m.) 
(IS6601.6m.) 


Advances 138 

(201) 

of winch 5% + 32 

(40) 

“buyers only" 3 

(7) 

Declines 142 

(91) 

of which 5%- 40 

(25) 

“sellers only" 7 

13) 

Unchanged 128 

(IIS) 

Trading Haft 49 

(471 


Share Movements: 


push prices up in the traditional 
year-end rally. Because of this, the 
general feeling is that any profit- 
taking at this time is likely to be 
short-lived. 

The availability of money is a 
possible explanation for an other- 
wise strange phenomenon - the 
steady but gradual rise of index- 
linked bond prices at a time of very 
low and still falling inflation rates. If 5o% forked 
it is not the case that funds 'are DouWcstinbed 
burning off their excess assets by ^a^inlred 
baying these bonds, then one is 
forced to the less optimistic conctu- chbx» 
sion that the market does not expea 
low inflation rates to persist. - 

In any event; bond volume rose by Trcasnry Bfll * 


Bond Market Trends: 

Index-linked 
3% fully-linked 
435% rally-linked 
80% linked 


Roes to 3% 
Mixed to 6% 
Mixed to 1% 
Slight falls 
Mixed to 3% 


Rises to 2.5% 
Rises to 2-5% 
Falls to 0.5% 
rises to 2% 

Mixed to 2% 
2.38-3.09% 


50 per cent, compared to Thursday. 


Arrangement’ 
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Share yields: 
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Discount A 
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020% 

General A 
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Leumi stock 

12.00% 

Rn. Trade 1 

11.64% 
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CURRENCY BASKET 


FOB 13.1235 

[purchase! SALE 


“DOLLAR PAZ". 1 UNIT 
“EURO PAZ", 1 UNIT 
SDR. 


4718.022 

5494353 

16X0368 


4776390 

5562307 

1630.968 


FOR 15.1235 


COUNTRY 

CURRENCY 

CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS 

BANKNOTES 1 

PURCHASE. SALE 

PURCHASE, SALE 1 

U.SJL 

DOLLAR 

1 

M76.58S 

1495.012 

1456.080 

1522.950 

1 GREAT BRITAIN STERLING 1 

2136.622 

2163.282 

2106.940 

2203.710 

I GERMANY 

MARK 

1 

58S.282 

595.622 

580 no 

606.750 

| FRANCE 

FRANC 

1 

192.464 

194.866 

183.140 

198.510 

I HOLLAND 

GULDEN 

1 

522.316 

528.833 

515.060 

538.720 

1 SWITZERLAND FRANC 

1 

704.479 

713.269 

694.690 

726.600 

SWEDEN 

KRCNA 

1 

191.665 

194.057 

186.540 

197.680 

NORWAY 

KRONE 

1 

192.791 

195.197 

187.640 

198.840 

DENMARK 

KRONE 

1 

161.871 

163.891 

157.540 

166.950 

FINLAND 

MARK 

1 

269.450 

272.812 

262-250 

277.910 

CANADA 

DOLLAR 

1' 

1060.767 

1074.003 

1037.660 

1094.070 

AUSTRALIA 

DOLLAR 

1 

1008.509 

1021.093 

958.700 

1049.540 

1 SOUTH AFRICA RAND 

1 

56U.66U 

567.656 

552.870 

578.260 

BELGIUM 

FRANC 

10 

287.833 

291.425 

— 


AUSTRIA 

SCHILLING 10 | 

835.646 

846.074 

S24.040 

861.880 

ITALY 

LIRE 

1000 

862.492 

873.255 

S12240 

889-570 

JAPAN 

YEN 

1000 

731.708 

740.838 

721.540 

754.680 


Supplied by UNITED MIZRAHI BANK LTD. 


THE JEWISH AGENCY 

Isra el Education Fund of the United Jewish Ap pe e l 
TENDER No. 81/567/85 

1. The Jewish Agency (horainansr the Agency) invites tenders from tusking contractors 
(bribe construction of the ARTS CENTHEATTHE MAX STERN OOLLEGE IN EM8C 
JEZREEL 

2. The projected construction Is approximately 1 ,200 aqm, 

3. Conritionsotthe tender «swe8 as ail other pertinent information can be obta in ed from 
Wednesday. December 18, (985 from the Agency, 17 Kaplan Street. Tri Aviv, room 
717 between 9.00 a.m. — 12.00 noon, against a non-rafundable deposit of tS 200,000 
(200 New Shekels) 

4. A special tour of the con st ruction si te for contracture will be hakl on Sunday. December 
29. (985, departing at 10a.m. from the Emefc Jezre'af Cotege 

5. Bids should be submitted not later than 1.00 pjn. on Monday, Jan 13. 1986 at the 
address mentioned in paragraph 3 above. 

6. This tender 'a open only to contractors regist e red in accordance wtth the Ad teg a rtifcig 
Registration of Cantiactom lor the execution of Engineering end Oonsfruction Works 
1 969, such contractor* to abide by requirements of the Act and to be eflgibte to cany 
out the works as specified. 

7. The Agency does not undertake to accept the lowest, or any oBier bid. 



Tel Aviv Stock Exchange daily price quotations 



Commercial Banks • 
(pot part cf“anafent T *) 
OHHr 14500 16 +3.6 

Maritime 1 1209 231 +08 

Mutinies «0 1403 +13 

Geo DQo-ur 34200 28 +0.6 

N. Am. 1 no trading 

N. Amec. 5 
N.AoLopl 
Danotl 
Dane* 5 
Dsaocac2 
FtndotS 
FDI 


□o trading 
do turfing 
oo trading 
sending 
2570 3465 nx. 

2480 3240 n.c. 


Commercial Banks 
(pert of “emu me it 1 *) 

IDBr 77700 427 +03 

U>Mr- l f - 79400 -*0.6v 
XDBpA -472950 - nx. 

Union 0.1 58120 114 +0.6 

DncoontBr 100000 5 +L4 

Deooust Ar 98485 310 ilc. 

Dri-Bcn 11650 32 ilc 

Mizrahi r 31818 978 n-c. 

Mizrahi b 32500 39 +2.4 

Mizrahi cn 9 14650 7 +L2 


HapoaHmp 
HapoaEmr 
HapnaHmb 
GeolA 
Geolop9 . 
GesTcn5 
Gralca7 
Lean 0.1 
Leamiai 9 
Leonti call 
Hn. Trade 
Fin. Trade 5 


AdartimO.: 
Gen Mott r 
Gen Mart b 


Cmnddeb 


7302 
3860 
4130 
3500 
2499 
3350 

Dev -Mart 845 

Mhfakanr 2100 

Independence 3460 

Tefrfiocpr 12700 

Te&botr 11699 

Tefahctdl 6442 


Tefahocd2 

Jayemrl 

JayaowS 

Meravr 


139150 6 +10.0-1 

52400 2192 -05 

52450 273 +1-6 

136600 24 +0.6 

130000 18 lx. 

102139 

6405 103 +0.1 

33460 1144 —0.6 

45560 8 +09 

12730 54 +1 A 

44800 22 nx. 

24000 — — 


31 +9.0 
321 -72 
65 ax. 
170 +4-5 
56 'n-c. 
41 +4.7 
350 -2.9 
187 n-c. 
5 a-c. 
12 44.1' 
64 -OO 
39 +0.0 


3250 564 +OS 

648 77 -03 

353 575 +03 

1650 774 n-c. 


Ffamcfad 

SbOtoor 304 4677 -2.6 

AgricA 2S500 4 +13 

AgricC 168500 . - 
LenmiZadr 3740 131 -US 

IndDevP no trading 

IndDevC no Dating 

lodDCC notnnfing 

IodDCO so trading 

IsdDD no trading 

IndDDD no Dating 

Contractor . 520 1080 +L6 
ToBriun 171000 
OalLOJ . 4Q30 101 +22 

Gal L 05 1935 ios - 

OalLdeb 10701 22 -L8 


Insurance 

SbahalLO . 

Shahalop 

ShabaJrabdeb 

Ararat QJ.r 

Ararat 05b 

ReteaurO.1 

Rdnsnr05 

Hadarl 

HadarS 


Phoenix 0J 

Phoenix 05 

Hmnbh 1 

HantidiS 

YatdcoO.l 

YaidenOJ 

Menonhl 

MeaookS 

Safaarr 


Znrr 

ZoaHl 

Zk*H5 


do trading 
no trading 
no trading 
2300 347 -4J 

1460 1457 +0.7 

900 405 +29 

400 439 -2.0 

967 163 -10.0 

471 1891 -2.1 

2168 4522 -L0 

3850. 360 ilc. 

2100 139 +JJ5 

4452 189 +10.0 

1990 492 +42. 

aoiratfing 
nenatfing 

12700 8 +02 

5040 32 +5.0 

2568 63 +04 

4250 144 -23 

1265 369 —42 

5750 27 +4.7 

1370 88 ilc. 


Trade & Services 
Trade 
ImoGeml 
ImerGamS 
bnetGamop 
MeirErra 


McirEop 

Tetal 

ToaS 

CW Trade 

Crysall. 

R^aeO.1 

Sspenot2 
Soper B10 

Serv i ce s 
Delekr 
Hareli ' 
HaretS 
Lt*ta-0.1 
Light. 0.3 
CoidStoO.l 
Coastal 
bad Sec 
BoadWO.l 
8owTW0l5 
BcndWop : 


3000 39 +4.9 

930 312 +3J 

470 561 +4.2 

3925 

35S0_ 20 ilc. 

aotraefing 
• - . floaaefing * 
1652 1041 +3 A 
3100 135 +7.9 

24730 4 +10.0 

.4556 M.l -5.0 
4725. 379 n.e. 
2675 1144 -0.4 


3841 260T as. 
2157 4 -S.0 

870 200 - me. 

9720- 211 -W 
3895 ’786 -5.6 
■860- 138 +7 A 
200 4686 r4U 
■ DQtracSag : 

2140 ISO +49- 
791 14SL +2.7 ' 
425 1843 JLfc 



CoosortHl 
COtsonOJ 
Kopdl 
Kopclop . 


760 653 +7.0 

340 780 +3J1 

notradhig 
notradmf 


Hotels. Toorlm 
GdZchar l 9702 
GaIZQhar5 3663 
DenHotdl 3450 
DanHotd5. 2200 
CaralBcach ' a 
Kan 1720 

YardenHot 2051 
Yahalom 405 


Conmuters 

Data 1340 

HBonl 5310 

Yt'aae 2600 _ 

■Yrfandop ••'^U!!rj44 ir?i»rtVTL^^ c wi^W0. ■- 
Oal Camp. 3269. 125 +O.I “ 

DOtnuhag 
notxarfing 
1908 177 -10.0 

no trading 
no anting 
1270 162 ilc 


M.L.L 1 

MJ-L.5 

Madwv 

NiknTl 

ltiknv5 

Team op 


Gintil 

<Sntfi5 

Oran 

Oran 5 

Axarim 

Ekra 


EFRovl 

EMtoe5 


Amnonop 


Adedanl 

Adcdan5 

Ben Yak 1 

Bnanrl 

BsranS 

Batsaop 


Drnckerl 

DioeterS 

Dracfccrop 

Dared 0.1 
Dared 0-5 
HXJB.0J 
HU.Dii 

FrepBldg 


ILDCr 

bpro 


Oal Real 
Looijfl 
Lamir5 
M.TJ4 1 
mdgjRcs. 


12500 

— 


tte,Bufldb« 

- 437 

1.0.1 

—5.0 

266 . 

M.1 

-5.0 

540 

266 

n.c. 

237 

1328 

+1.3 

2318 

1214 

-03 

972 

623 

+0J2 

.920 

663 

n.c 

1770 

' 255 

+L1 

1665 

18 

+3.6 

750 

100 

+7.1 

658 

so 

+9.8 

31700 

78 

nx. 

23100 

131 

n.c. 

no trading 

7000 

60 

nx. 

4200 

74 

+5.0 

2990 

36 

+6.0 

1535 

305 

-03 

787 

450 

+22 

732 

396 +1L6 

3635 

88 

-02 

330 

577 

ILC. 

196 

200 

ILC. 

135 

596 

-3* 

3000 

15 

nx. 

1596 

70 

nx. 

noindmg 

DO ** 

4000 

1589 

nx. 

5980 

199 

-42 

4072 

458 

+03 

27200 

153 

-03 

1840 

282 

-52 

5462 

22 

-0.9 

7455 

15 

+03 

3688 

66 

ILC. 

813 

8419 

+23 

1685 

68 

+0-1 

813 

146 

-4.7 

1461 

667 

+13 

285 

1537 

-3.4 

235 

953 

nx. 

1313 

39 

-IQ.0 

479 

1518 

—1.4 

352 

587 

-S3 

302 

985 

-5.0 

3001 

— 

— 

2634 

35 

+1.0 

584 

322 

nx. 

410 

743 

—85 

593 

118 

nx. 

296 

633 

-33 

- 191 

1213 

-5.9 

16250 

15 

nx. 

3110 

976 

nx. 

7000 

36 

ox. 

4600 

10 

ax. 

4500 

100 

nx. 

1540 

131 

nx. 

818 

322 

-10.0 

555 

ISO 

-1L2 

654 

400 

+43 

1035 

*.0.1 

-5.0 

435 

815 

—4-4 

notradhig 

notradhig 

1575 

490 

+4.0 

1015 

150 

+05 

2725 

153 

-10.0 

2910 

86 

—43 

2770 

26 

ax. 


Izhxl 
War 5 
Man 1 
Man 5 
S saft t at 
Efitcr 


1120 597 nc 

670 695 -2.9 

10640 27 n-c. 

5060 66 ilc 

5190 41 -2.8 

1 10300 50 -1.0 


4i -iao 

Anil 

17089 

b.o3 

+5.0 

43 -3.6 

Angd 

1990 

56 

ILC. 

120 ilc. 

Shemenp 

.«D? 

57 

-0.0 

30 +3.1 

Textfles and CSodriBC 


IS -IA 

Adgar 

505 

503 

+53 

133 -33 

Adgarop 

1920 

49 

+03 

967 -10.0 

Ofio 

1070 

10 

ILC. 


Ofisop 

1958 

10 

+4.0 


Baradil 

1200 

391 

-15 

255 nx. 

Bmth5 

870 

356 

• ILC. 

28 -10.0 

Eftanl 

ooti&oog • 

179 n-c. 

Eton op ■ 

Donating 


Model - 

Mc ara v 
Mar-Lee 
Mar-Lezop 
Lea ha t eiu l 
Levinstein 5 
1JBWUL. OD 

LiMtial 
LibcfaitxS 
UfrcUzap 
Neat Aviv 
Axodmsrep 
Saber HI 
SaharHS 
Sold Ban. 

Sahafl 
SahafS 
Sabafop 
AfeSeh 
Caesarea 1 
Caesarea 5 
Rnbinatl 
RsbhmS 
Rogovinl 
Rogovin5 . 

Raaaoop 
Rancor 
Rancoop 

Ap ie n ton e 

HadarQ.l ICP 2317 30 -LQ 

HadarCLS 909 527 -L2 

Mefcadrin 9000 267 -3.7 

Hadnfan 1685 .990 -4.0 

Pri-Or 3180 121 -33 

Sheakar - 7230- 79 +8.7 

fradustriah- 

Foad ad Tobacco 


A m 

Ana op 

Atiastta 

Athmop. 

Gold Erl 

Gold Ft 5 . 

Gold op 

Dnbekr 

Diibekb 

Stthkoll 

SantakoJ5 

Pri-Zel 
Bd-Ze5 
Tempo 1 
TriqpoS 


1074 394 -15 JJ 

notading 
no orating 
no bating ’ 
3305 S3 -32 

1168 - -S.0 

750 344 —11-2 

2660 37? -33 

2663 430 -J.I 

-;91S 365 +141 

.405 j 346 -1041 

4320 408 +2.4. 

2250 '■ 386 -U 

7500 25 nx. 

4S70 ' 20 OX. 


AtxSl 
AtaCO.l 
DehnGl 
DdtaG 3 
U Spina era 
U Spinners 
Spin op 
Viralfol 
W*I*o5 
WardinoB 
23±tl 
Zadr5 


up Topi 

Up Top op 

Ymnarl 

LotfasaO.l 

LodriaO.4 

Ijgat 

MEFGUoo 

GHcocp 


notradhig' 
notradhig 
3290 220 -3 2 

2404 197 -1 2 

no trading 
so trading 

no trading 
2060 407 +34) 

1490 183 +6.4 

2960 108 n-c. 

3398 95 +0.6 

2194 489 n-c 

no crating 
noKraefins 

1404 u -iao 

1316 154 +9.9 

455 1262 ilc 

460 3439 nx. 

675 880 -2.9 

1270 360 nx. 

Maqneuel 23750 s.O.1 -5.0 

MaqoetteS 5860 105 +0.0 

Eagtel 8800 10 -12 

Eagle 5 3970 297 nx. 

BmA ' 1229 201 +6.4 

FtigatO.1 1 7780 389 nx. 

TUgatOA 4195 863 -1.4 

Polygon r 3281 336 +5? 

Ftqod 877 878 a.c 

Scboefl- 8355 55 +0.1 

Rogotin 4449 675 -29 

^ ^ - a » ^ ■ »*--■* 

Rttm bbo Mctii rrocaids 
Octagon 1377 765 +15.0 

Octagon op 1185 70 ,+8-2 

UidaaOLlr 13650 344 nx. 

UrdanOJr 10700 210 +1J 

Cables r 10500 17 cc 

HstdwCl 4990 47 -5ti 

3100 423 nx. 

784 7130 +2.1 

570 603 +44} 

520 854 +5.1 

400 475 nx. 

1950 214 +8.7 

1424 259 -5.0 

2094 1101 +8.6 

630 3713 +3-3 

Donating 
DO trading 


HmefacdS 
Is. Can Col 
Is-CanCoS 
Morgan 
Morgan op 
SdomMetl 
Sdomop 
ZkjoCaMl 
2SonCabl5 
Xadmaral 
i5" 


NechnsfaO-1 7910 
NcdaukOJ 2752 


And 
Pettier 
Cngl 
King 5 
KSI1 
KH5 
SUadot 
Ladrah'T 
JLacfehhS 


22 - 1-1 
655 —10.0 
241 — IOjO 
36 ’ nx. 
136 nx. 
149 +08 
161 +5.0 
1125 452 -10.0 

1441 103 ilc 

1055 309 —4-5 

585 501 ilc 


1232 

3749 

7260 

3765 

2613 


Efectrkal Machinery 
Electronics, Optics 


EBat3r 
ElooO.l 
EtaOJSb 
Ekx>029 
Ebon 0-1 
ElectnOJS 
Eboo 
Aril 
'Aritr 
Oal) 

1 
S 




445000 


2547 

12000 

6600 

392000 

32900 


27 +3.0 

162 n.c 

358 n-c 
48 —OP 
12 -4.0 
207 n.c 
17 +05 
168 +22 


no trading 


2820 

3535 

nx. 

1674 

465 

-10.0 

1225 

495 

-53 

1800 

167 

■X. 

830 

1075 

Q.C. 

4700 

41 

-1.7 

2380 

497 

+33 

3135 

26 

ILC. 

1640 

20 

n.c. 

3200 

17 

-45 

U60 

1566 

n-c. 

8700 

37 

nx 

3800 

29 

ILC. 

tieriak 



Z7G9 

1542 

ILC. 

4220 

22 

-5.0 

8900 

105 

+1-1 

7590 

45 

nx.- 

no nading 

nOfrarfm 

8 

1656 

3 

+&1 

590 

314 

ILC- - 

427 

491 

+8L» 


727 

•.'ILC. 

486 

760 

+2-1 

5699 

0 

v-5J) 

1236 

88 

+5X 

810 

120 

O.C. 

372 

30 

JLX 

1692 

bx.l 

+5.0 


Feadnr 

Cydouel 

Cydone5 

KxzzAdl 

KatzAd5 

TA.T.I 

TJl.T.5 

TJi.T.op 

Tedea 


LPJad. 

AIM: 

Attic a t t 1 
Articast5 
Tstir 1 
TadtrS 
Banonl 
Barton 5 
Bartpaop 
TTmi— lul l - 

Han»tinl5 
Tnanbestl 
TteabatS 
MX.T.1 
MJ.T.5 . 

Modal led. 

Woffinanl 
WoJfmxa J 
Cbemkafe, Rubber, Phrta- 
5 -13860 , » ac : 

820 158 ilc 


price SUN 


Otl lad 1 

Gal tad 5 

Dexter 

fetil 0.1 

fetao-5 

HriteChcm 

Tevnr 

Tevmop.4 

Lipsky 

Lipskyop 

Dead Scar 

fcuu c ta v 

ITirma 1 

Maxima 5 

Maxima op 

NecaChenL 

Saaol 

ShnoS 

Kedem 

K t demop- 

T.G-L.1 

T.G-L5 

Tay* 

Fiumoin 

Taro 


<700 

2440 

3645 

9200 

3500 


126 +5.4 
341 +0.4 
19 -2.4 
12 -4.0 
354 -5.4 


814 4710 +1.2 
49150 66 +0.1 

44950 5 +0.2 

950 261 +3-3 

12500 1695 n-c 
340 6257 n-c 
3300 

3350 36 n-c 

1370 54 -2.1 

1565 0 -1-0 

3765 420 +6.0 

57 +3.0 
, 12 a-c 
20 - 2-1 
1 -22 
70 ~U 
183 n-c. 
23 +4J 
4 +13 
98 n-c. 


6950 

3370 

4750 

4490 

1480 

780 

4650 

8499 

2860 


Wood, taper. -AinUac 

Detail 4135 60 -5.1 

DafronS 2071 28 -1.4 

Hmim 1 2150 250 n.c 

Hamm op 1985 2 -2-5 

Yacbl 3400 

Yach5 . 3650 25 -1.4 

Ashkctoo •• 305 2593 +03 

Ariir* 430 <29 n.c 

Mateo • 17000 9 ilc. 

ftperMOte *35000 77 nx. 

Seantinl . ujq 43 +53 
Wn»0.1r 2500 50 -3.1 

Rtai0.4r am 71 -3.6 

IValBr 11750 161 nx. 


MucrHucom fodmU la 


Ahnxnt 1 

Ahmnt5 

Antis 1 

Andin5 

Awfinop 

Five J 

ZDcal 

Zika5 

FbBakl 

PoBakS 


3900 

1860 

1952 

960 

591 

7300 

4511 

2205 

6720 

2637 


25 o.c 

87 n-c. 
122 - 10.0 
114 -3.0 
500 +J.9 

67 +23 
84 +10.0 

88 +7.0 


606 


i -ioi 


Industrial I nv estm ent 

Cennal Trade 5370 526 -4.1 

Koorp 4998000 0 +2.0 

Oallnd 1184 11342 n.c 

Tech Re*. 485 1933 n.c 

Tech op 370 809 -3.6 

hmtaHntCoaipaBks 


Ualcor 
IDB Dev. r 
IncobaO.l 
lncoba03 

Elgar r 
Elgar b 


ESeenb 

Amterar 

Xfikl 

ASk5 

rr.h ri^t 

Mxrp. 1 

bGorp.5 

Writer* 0.1 

Writeonlr 

Ampar 

Hapodlnv 

Lcamilnv 

Dfarinv 


3780 340 -53 

2970 1852 -43 
1399 344 -U1 

719 511 nx. 

4300 531 ilc 

4270 128 n-c 

1980 385 -0.4 

1970 182 -0.9 

32300 19 +8-8 

690 919 -4.2 

599 1006 -33 
1510 50 +4.1' 

2440 97 +0.4 

1120 1771 +6.7 
5800 1 -2.4 

15000 ID -2-9 
7718 131 +5.0 

3890 891 -2.6 

4320 612 n.c 

4000 4946 ilc 


Mizrahi Inv- 8062 190 n.c 

ftfinnMl24 8459 9 -10.0 

Sronl 2324 243 +10.0 

!Sna5 430 516 -03 

E*P«tr 7300 16 -0.7 

JradmExpL 1840 407 n.c 

CaallO 1980 2592 -0.6 

Oal® 1170 800 +0.4 

J^eooO.l «XM 50+4.9 

1500 200 -3.6 

5672 39 -4.1 

MagorOJ 2904 

O*fav.0.1 2079 IQS +104) 

Oxlv.03 250 130 —63 

£ gln ?? t - 18540 247 -6.1 

5445 n7 ^ 

2“03 2251 566 -10.0 

"F* 1249 737 +2X 

Re sear c h & Development 

CJwerDev 1950 102 ' +3.7 

^5*2 , 1611 06 -5.3 

GafimSl 3gs 533^ 

Ofl Ex plo r ati on 

DeUcExl 2946 


DefakEx5 

ExplPte 

Terrill 

TereilS 

Terofl op 1 

J.O£i. 

M. G.N. 1 
M-G-N.S 
fesarienl 

■S raanjm 5 

Scbnricaop 

FedoOr 

N. Anerl 
N.AinerS 
ft. Amcrop 


175 +5.0 
275 -63 
26 ilc 
32 +5.0 
196 -0.8 
118 -2.0 


1480 
11000 
1638 
598 

499 

1060 1311 n-c. 
1700 211 nx. 

750 1559 +42 
1250 467 -22 

420 594 +7.7 

303 b.o.1 +11.0 
1950 150 +2.6 

219 3184 -9.9 
161 s.o-1 -5.0 
W 81 -1.7 
830100 • 0 a.c 
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Hush... it’s working 

FOR the first time in nine years, consumer prices in November 
have risen by only a half a per cent. That is price stability not 
only by Israeli standards, but als o by comparison with most 
other countries. 

Nevertheless, the news of November’s virtual price stability 
has been accompanied by the Treasury's admonition that as an . 
indicator of underlying economic trends this good showing 
must be viewed with caution. For a single month's results are no 
pointer to where the economy is headed. Moreover, seasonal 
factors had much to do with pulling the consumer price index 
down, and other price indices show that inflationary pressures 
are still at work. 

These warnings and reservations are mostly always true. Any 
month's price index is affected by seasonal factors, and is the 
average of prices that have gone up. The novelty of November’s 
price index is that, for the first time in many years, it is the 
average of prices that have gone up with some that have come 

Nevertheless, the warning that it is too early for euphoric self- 
congratulation is, of course, entirely appropriate, if only 
because prudence is always the better part of wisdom. Yet, 
caution can als o be overdone, and produce results opposite to 
those intended. 

Two policy moves that have recently become prominent 
belong to this category. The first, which has in recent weeks 
been mooted by official, if anonymous, sources, is the call for 
unfreezing the exchange rate - for return, in other words, to 
creeping devaluation. The reasoning behind this demand is not 
quite clear. It quietly forgets that the pegging of the shekel to 
the dollar has resulted in its devaluation by some 10 per cent 
since the economic recovery programme was launched, and 
that real wages have been cut by much more than the 
programme originally intended. It also completely ignores the 
fact that commodity prices have fallen substantially. 

November's price stability, which will also postpone pay- 
ment of a new cost-of-living allowance, should put a damper on 
this yearning for a return to the good old days of crawling 
devaluation. All this would achieve is a fresh destabilization of 
prices and wages. 

Another demand that has been raised is for the fading out of 
price controls, in support of which two contradictory arguments 
have been adduced. Some argue that the slowdown in the rate 
of inflation makes price controls unnecessary because slack 
demand will keep prices down. Others argue that prices must 
be unfrozen because relative prices cannot be kept in a 
straitjacket and cumulative cost pressures will otherwise make 
them explode. 

But if slack demand will hold prices down without controls, 
then the controls can hardly be onerous, and their retention for 
a few more months will do no great harm even if it does to some 
extent hamper the adjustment of relative prices. 

It is even more difficult to see the cost pressures. Wages will 
rise until April, but not by more-or at least not by much more- 
than was originally taken into account in the economic prog- 
ramme and its price controls. On the contrary, it was prices that 
rose more than was foreseen, with the result that real wages 
were eroded at twice the planned rate. All other prime costs 
have remained stable or have fallen. 

The abolition or phasing out of price controls, as demanded 
. . by the manufacturers, is premature, and Histadrut Secretary- 
^General Yisrael Kessar has rightly warned that any such move 
is likely to upset wage stability as well. Wage earners will no 
doubt respond by raising salary demands to hedge against price 
increases. If the economy is to settle down testability, it is vital 
not to trigger off a new cycle of the familiar wage-price- 
exchange rate spiral, no matter with which of these three it 
starts. 

If any conclusion is to be drawn from November’s low price 
index, it is - that no policy conclusion of any kind should be 
drawn from it. 


POSTSCRIPTS — 

^ THE HIGH Court in Lon- 
don recently ordered a rap- 
ist to pay a total of £17,560 
in damages to two victims in a ruling 
unprecedented in British legal his- 
tory. 

Although it was the first time a 
British court had awarded money to 
rape victims, the ruling provoked a 
storm of protest by feminists and 
politicians who said the money was 
not sufficient. 

They noted that the same judge 
had awarded £45,750 last year to the 
same man, Christopher Meah, for 
head injuries received in a car crash 
which were said to have changed his 
personality and turned him into a 
rapist. 

Meah was jailed in 1982 for life, 
which is usually at least 20 years 
in crimes of violence, after rapmg 
the women. 

Judith Kertesz of the organization 
Women Against Rape said: "The 
very small amounts these two 
women received is not just and is 
another illustration of how the law 
and judges undervalue women." 

Opposition Labour Party member 
Jack Ashley described the ruling as a 
judicial scandal. 

Justice Harry Woolf rejected 
Meah’s "fai™ for compensation from 
the insurers of the driver responsible 
for his accident. 


PENFREENDS 

LYNNETTE LARSEN (18), of 
Bandager 42, 2670 Greve Strand, 
Denmark, would like to correspond 
with young Israelis in English, Ger- 
man or French. 

FLORXAN PELSCZEK of Sitter- 
in anus tr. 42, 4133 Neukircben- 
Vluyn, West Germany, is a medical 
student who would like to have 
Israeli penfriends. 


Shaping democracy^/ 
in the Jewish tradition 


Dry Bones 


THIS IS a crucial time for shaping 
Israel’s democracy, just as it is for 
rebuilding Israel's economy. The ex- 
treme right has precipitated a strug- 
gle over democracy while the left has 
embarked on a struggle over the 
place of Judaism in die state. 

These extremists are distorting 
Jewish tradition to serve their own 
partisan goals. 

In the recent debates in Israel, 
democracy seems to have been equ- 
ated almost exclusively with plural- 
ism and with its most individualistic 
variety at that. That is only half the 
story. 

Democracy means seii- 
govemment. 

Both of these dimensions combine 
issues of liberty and equality, the 
twin pillars of democracy. Neither 
self-government nor pluralism, nor 
for that matter, liberty or equality, 
is absolute. . 

Living in society requires the 
tempering of all in the race of the 
realities of the human condition, 
but, for those who believe in them, 
they remain not only basic aspira- 
tions but basic requirements for the 
good society. 

IN SOME RESPECTS, the rela- 
tionship between Judaism and 
democracy is least strong in connec- 
tion with pluralism. Judaism is 
emphatically pluralistic when it comes 
to recognition of the separate 
identity of different nations. 

The biblical vision, regularly reaf- 
firmed in the Jewish political tradi- 
tion, is that the nations and peoples 
of the world have a right to exist and 
be autonomous under God. In this 
sense Judaism, unlike Christianity 
and Islam, is not ecumenical. It does 
not seek a single world state, an 
ecumene, in which all national and 
religious differences are obliterated. 

Quite to the contrary, the Jewish 
vision of the messianic world order is 
one in which all nations recognize 
the sovereignty of God but retain 
their separate national and even reli- 
gious characteristics if monotheistic. 

This is a view reiterated by the 
prophets of ancient Israel, cano- 
nized in the Bible. It is equally a 
tenet of modem Zionism, which 
offered a socialist or secularist 
variant for God’s sovereignty , which 
while un traditional, follows the 
sense of the tradition in this respect. 

Judaism is not pluralistic when it 
comes to recognizing paganism 
among the nations — it does not 
believe .that anything and every- 
thing goes in such matters - and 
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^ayciffat Judaism does not accept a 
pluralism that rejects the Torn. The 
question in both cases is one of 
interpretation. Jewish monotheism 
is very strict indeed on the religious 
level. Rejecting the one God is not 
acceptable h uman behaviour. 

At the same time, Jews were not 
called upon by their religion to be 
God’s policemen in this matter, ex- 
cept among themselves. ‘With regard 
to the nations, that was God's busi- 
ness. This is a crucial distinction, one 
which Judaism is careful to draw. 
There are many thing s in this world 
which, according to Jewish tradition, 
should be extirpated , but it is not our 
responsibility to do God’s work in 
domgso. 

On the other hand, a choice 
against God represented freedom to 
stay outside of the moral order, not 
to be democratically accepted as part 
of it. Such freedom is like the free- 
dom of states in international rela- 
tions; it is anarchy, not order, while 
democracy implicitly and explicitly 
reflects the existence of order. 

JUDAISM ACCEPTS that there is 
one Tora binding on all Jews, and a 
clear halarhir tradition growing out 
of the Tora. Still regional and local 
differences in customary observance 
are recognized as legitimate - some 
say binding. Since the Middle Ages, 
it has been difficult to overrule local 
rabbinical courts on any halachic 
matter. 

In civil matters which are equally 
within the province of the Tora and 
its halacha in traditional Judaism, 
there is even greater latitude. Suffice 
it to say that Jewish tradition recog- 
nizes that within the four walls of 
Tora there is considerable room. 

Any honest look at Jewish consti- 
tutional history clearly reveals that 
the interpretation of Tora itself has 
changed greatly from epoch to 
epoch. In other words, there have 
been a series of reconstitutions, the 
very fact of whose existence suggests 
the possibility of a real degree of 
pluralism in such matters. 

Contemporary Orthodoxy, with 
its effort to develop a monolithic 
approach to halachic and religious 
matters, is just as erroneous as con- 
temporary liberal Judaism which 
claims that there is no legitimate 
authority in Jewish life, that any Jew 
can do whatever he or she wants to in. 
matters halachic and religious. 

In fact, even the most monistic 
Orthodox Jews recognize a certain 
pluralism within halacha. That is 
why today we have a Chief Rabbin- 


ate, the Agudat YisraeTs Coancfi of 
Tora Sages, the Sephardi Council of 
Tora Sages and various religious 
courts of the extreme ultra- 
Orthodox. 

In sum, Judaism accepts a degree 
of pluralism for Jews within the 
framework of Tora but not outside 
of it. With regard to democracy and 
pluralism, then, the relationship be- 
tween Judaism and democracy is a 
qualified positive. 

WHEN U COMES to democracy as 
self-government, the relationship is 
very positive indeed. Hie classic, 
Jewish, political tradition of the Bi- 
ble makes it clear that sovereignty is 
God’s but that day-to-day govern- 
ance is in the hands of the people 
within the framework of the Divine 
constitution. 

God and the people established an 
initial relationship through covenant 
and God played the major role in 
setting forth the constitution, espe- 
cially the religious and moral con- 
stitution of the people. 

In political matters the Tora 
makes it dear that it is up to the 
people to establish appropriate poli- 
tical systems which must meet the 
appropriate moral, social and reli- 
gious requirements. 

Thus, an acceptable political sys- 
tem must be just and pursue justice; 
it must provide for the care of the 
less fortunate (the Bible’s "widows 
and orphans”); and it must maintain 
the religious constitution of the Jew- 
ish people, however interpreted by 
the judges of the time . It must also 
be republican, footed in popular 
consent and involving the people in 
governance. . 

There has been no doubt about 
the republican character of the clas- 
sic, Jewish polity. The particular 
char acter of Jewish republicanism 
had a certain aristocratic tinge be- 
cause of the prominent role it gave to 
notables from leading families, 
priests, prophets and sags who had 
responsibilities for interpreting the 
Tora, all of whom had to share 
power in some way. 

The arrangement frequently had 
the appearance of oligarchical rule in 
the andent Jewish polity and in 
diaspora Jewish communities, as den 
generated forms of aristocratic re- 
publicanism, but in every case the 
regime remained republican. 

According to Tora, it must be 
constituted by all of the people, 
including women and children, and 
it may be changed by the people. 
Whatever the problematics of oount- 


GUT FEELING 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post was that Israel should not make any 
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^ GERMAN -AMERICAN 
colleagues of Nazi scientist 
Arthur Rudolph, members 
of the Wernher von Braun rocket 
tyam brought to the U.S. after World 
War II, have initiated a $500,000 
f und -raising campaign for an "Old- 
Timers Defence Fund,” to restore 
his and other Nazi scientists' U.S. 
citizenship, a World Jewish Con- 
gress publication reports. 

Rudolph, who directed the moon- 
rocket Saturn programme for 
NASA, returned to Germany and 
surrendered his U.S. citizenship as 
part of an agreement with the U.S. 
Justice Department, which disco- 
vered that he had worked slave 
labourers to death at a Nazi V-2 
rocket factory during World War II. 

"The Old-Tuners Defence Fund" 
will be used to defend other German 
rocket-team members. Last June, 
retired Maj.-Gen. John Medaris, 
who was in charge of the German 
rocket scientists brought to the U.S., 
wrote President Reagan petitioning 
him to “restore Dr. Rudolph’s 
citizenship and welcome him back 
to the U.S.” 

The W7C has published an SS 
document showing the presence of 
both Rudolph and von Braun at a 
meeting on the procurement of addi- 
tional slave labourers and the intern- 
ment of 1,800 French civilians in the 
concentration camp attached to the 
V-2 rocket factory. This 1944 docu- 
ment, labelled ‘Top Secret”, was 
located in the Imperial War Museum 
in London. A.Z. 

^ WHO 15 Tuesday Zucker- 
man? That’s the new wife 
of Israeli-born virtuoso 
violinist and conductor Pinhas Zuck- 
ennan. The 37-year-old musician re- 
cently married Tuesday Weld, the 
42-year-old Hollywood actress. It 
was the second marriage for Zucker- 
man and the third for Weld. J.S.I. 


Sir, - Your reporter, in the De- 
cember 4 issue, misquoted my re- 
marks at Ariel, during tire mission of 
tire Conference of Presidents of Ma- 
jor American Jewish organizations. 
I did not say that “If he were asked to 
pinpoint the geographical centre of 
the f ulfillme nt of biblical prophecy, 
his ‘gut feeling’ would be that it was 
‘somewhere between Ramallah and 
Shechem (Nablus).’ ” The reference 
to “biblical prophecy" is nonsense to 
begin with. What I did say was that I 
was recently asked in the United 
States where historically I identified 
the centre of the land of Israel and I 
then gave the answer that my gut 
feeling was that it was somewhere 
between Ramallah and Shechem. 
There is a big difference between 
so-called biblical prophecy and the 
historical fact of our ancestral move- 
ments and residency. 

There was a further inaccuracy in 
the report in that what I really said 



decisions on the basisjof threats or of 
“ma yomru hagoyim.” I did not use 
the phrase “goyim" as The Post 
reported, as I am sensitive to tire 
pejorative nature of contemporary 
usage. 

Rabbi JOSEPH B. GLASER, 
Executive Vice President, 
Central Conference of 
New York. American Rabbis 

OFFENSIVE ADS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - While I am not Orthodox, or 
even religious for that matter, I am 
greatly offended by tire type of 
advertising we often see in bus shel- 
ters, also in Haifa. Many ads are 
suggestive and even slightly pornog- 
raphic. As a woman, I find them 
offensive and in bad taste. 

I do not condone vandalism, but I 
believe the advertising companies 
should tone down the emending ads. 
Haifa. DORIS STABLER 
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NO CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - I refer to Trudy Gefen’s 
letter of December 5. Mrs. Gefenis 
dearly under a misapprehension. 

Shehita is, and always was, the 
most humane form of slaughter. 
With one clean cut, both arteries 
that supply blood to the brain, axe i 
severed.' The blood pressure in the 
head drops so rapidly that within one 
second, the animal is unconscious 
(this has been experimentally 
proved). The actual cut is practically 
painless, owing to the extreme 
sharpness of the knife. 

All the so-called "bellowing and 
writhing" of the animals after 
slaughter are merely reflex actions, 
which, although they look terrible, 
have no meaning, as the animal is 
unconscious and feels nothing. 

DAVID STRAUSS 

Bnei Brak. 


ing women in a quorum of 10 foT 
prayer, the Bible makes it clear. that 
they were required to be present and 
counted at the great constitutional 
ceremonies establishing the Jewish 
polity, its covenants and its subsidi- 
ary congregations. 

IN ThH traditional constitution and 
throughout Jewish history power has 
always been divided among three 
domains, known in traditional Heb- 
rew as ketarim (crowns): that of 
Tora, priesthood and civil rule. 
While there have been struggles for 
power among the ketarifn and times 
in which one was stronger than the 
other, all three, and particularly 
Tora and civil rule, have always been 
actively present in the governance of 
every Jewish polity from the local 
arena to the people as a whole. 

The relationship between Judaism 
and democracy has to be judged as a 
whole, not just in connection with 
specific religious laws, and it must be 
judged in light of this classical and 
continuing division of powers. 

Thus when it comes to the popular 
constitution of the polity, the re- 
sponsibility of the governors to gov- 
ern, and a proper separation and 
distribution of powers among the 
governors - the three great criteria 
for democracy- Judaism passes every 
test. The proof of the pudding is that 
in Western civilization the Bible is 
considered the foundation of demo- 
cratic republicanism and has been so 
treated by democratic reformers 
throughout the history of the West- 
ern world. 

Our weakness has been in the 
inventing of appropriate institutions 

for the riicbessfftl irSpTeim^taticra Sf 

these principles. Sometimes we did 
and sometimes we did not. 

The Bible is a major source of 
teaching about liberty and equality 
for ab of humanity; it should not be 
less than that for Jews. 

The Bible emphasizes communal 
liberty, what the Puritans in the 16th 
century defined as federal liberty, 
that is the liberty to live up to the 
terms of the covenant (federal, from 
the Latin foedus meaning covenant) 
rather than individual liberty. 

CommunaL liberty stands in con- 
trast to atomistic individualism as 
the highest good. The Jews, like the 
Swiss, have emphasized individual 
liberty within the community, not 
apart from it. This approach differs 
from the radical individualism 
espoused by many in the contempor- 
ary Western world. 

Those espousing the latter will 
inevitably accuse Judaism of being 
undemocratic. Here we have a con- 
frontation between different under- 
standings of what constitutes liberty 
and, by extension, democracy. D&- 
spite its claims, radical individualism 


is not the only starting point for 
defining democracy. 

Under federal liberty, which can 
be interpreted as having to do pri- 
marily with religious observance, 
maintenance of constitutional liber- 
ties, judges have relied upon the 
principle of federal liberty to modify 
what would otherwise be in their 
eyes, unbridled individualism. 

FEDERAL LIBERTY in this sense 
stands in contrast to natural liberty - 
the right of every individual to do s': 
he or she pleases, restrained only by 
nature. 

Governments, inducting and espe- 
cially democratic governments, are 
instituted to overcome the defiden- 
des of natural liberty which lead to 
anarchy and the war of all against all , 
whereby the strongest win at the 
expense of all others. 

If the biblical teaching stands in 
opposition to unbridled individual- 
ism, that is a sign that it is among the 
best friends of true liberty which is 
based on restraining natural liberty 
through covenant. 

So, too, with equality.The biblical 
teaching is concerned' with maximiz- 
ing the basic equality of all members 
of tiie polity through sabbatical a#J 
jubilee legislation and other 
equalization measures. On the other 
hand, Jewish tradition does not insist 
upon pure equality, only upon basic 
equality, understanding the differ- 
ence. 

Were all this simply a matter of 
biblical teachings , we might say that 
Judaism has a classic tradition in 
harmony with democracy but that it . 
has long since disappeared. That is-r 
not the case. 

There is "a Jewish political tradi- 
tion which has persisted as an integ- 
ral part of Jewish tradition in which 
all of these principles have fo^d 
expression throughout Jewish his- 
tory, while the Jews were in their 
land and in the diaspora, not without 
struggle and not perfectly by any 
means any more than can be said of 
any other people, but in real ways. 

Both those on the right and those, 
on the left who denigrate and deny, 
the relationship between Judaism 
and democracy not only do both a 
great disservice; they are simply • 
wrong. Both are trying to manipu- 
late one or the other for their own 
ends. 

Unlike them, I would submit that 
Israel would be well served to care- ^ 
folly consider the Jewish political 
tradition. We can learn much from it '* 
in the matter of building a good. ; 
polity and society. - 

The writer is president of the Jerusalem 
Centre for Public Affairs and head of ifc" 
Institute of Local Government at Bar-lldn 
University. 
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ECONOMIC NEWS 


Monday, December 16, 1985 The Jerusalem Post Pa f 


THE ECONOMlC-policy question 
is, where do we go from here? The 
recovery plan seems to have 
achieved its objectives. Wages are 
down, making export indostries 
more competetive. The exchange- 
rate is holding its own and domestic 
prices are (relatively) stable. ' 

__ The home market is in mild reces- 
sion, with unemployment' up, but 
just short of the level which would 
cause a public outcry. The balance of 
payments has improved. 

The tidings are good, yet Finance 
Minister Yitzhak Moda’i wants to 
cut another $600 million off next 
year’s budget. What for - to create 
further unemployment? 

Not at all. says Ruth Lowenthal. 
the Treasury's economic adviser. 
She believes (and has explained to 
the Cabinet) that Israel’s new-found 
stability can be maintained in 1986 if 
that $600ra. cut is made, and not 
otherwise. 

As to unemployment, it will stay 
as it is and won’t get worse - pro- 
vided, she repeats, the economy re- 
mains stable. If it is destabilized, 
then anything can happen. 

But everything is frozen, so why 
should stability be threatened? Low- 
enthal explains: “Freeze or no 
freeze, life goes on. The population 
is growing. More children need more 
schools, more patients have to be 
treated. Extra outlays are needed. 
But the revenue isn't there. 

"We reduced budgetary over- 
spending by $1. 5 billion this year, 
partly through one-time emergency 
fiscal measures: the property levy, 
the surtax on t be self-employed, the 
stepped-up travel tax. 

“We can’t do that again this year; 
on the contrary we seek the opposite, 
wanting to reduce income tax by 
$150m.'' This long-awaited reform is 
vital, it is an essential element in the 
wage-stabilization programme.” 

But the tax reform cannot be car- 
ried out, says Lowenthal, unless 
Moda'i's economic measures are ap- 
plied in full. 

Do not all the indicators suggest 
that the budget is already in balance? 
"At the moment it looks that way; 
we are not through this fiscal year 
though. The first sit months are 
always easier than the second: taxes 
come in early, while expenditure 
tends to bunch up as the year adv- 
ances.” 

She calls the budget deficit excess 
demand. “It was planned to be 
$270m. this year, and ought to be 
zero next year. The danger is that 
excess demand will rise instead to 
$500m. or$600m. 

The Cabinet made a cut earlier this 
month, but only of $400m.,and in 
practice it comes to half of that. 
“Subsidies were reduced by $200m. 
($75m. of it export assistance), 
which helps. The rest of the sup- 
posed economies are little more than 
book-keeping devices.” 

In other words two-thirds of the 
scheduled saving has not been made 
at all and it is critical that it should be 
. cdade, in the Treasury’s view. 
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That crucial $ 600 m. cut 

The economic tidings are good, yet the new-found 
stability can only be maintained if $60Qm. is cut from the 
budget. The results of budgetary cuts are not always 
immediately apparent, senior Treasury • officials told 
David Krivine, who reports in the first of two articles. 



Rath Lowenthal (left) and Avraham Snapiri. 


adjustment be all that important - 
S400m. out of an expenditure budget 
of $15b.? Lowenthal becomes 
emphatic: “The Treasury is not allo- 
cating less money than this year. 

“The three ministries which have 
resisted the cuts most fiercely will be 
spending - after the cuts - more 
money between them than they are 
spending at this moment. Hie ques- 
tion is how much more. 

“Education got $791m. in 1985 
and will get $920m. in 1986. and that 
is on the assumption that the dis- 
puted sum of $54m. is sacrificed. If it 
isn’t, the ministry's budget will be 
not $130m. bigger than in 1985. but 
SISOm. bigger, reaching $974m. 

“We do not. as you see. propose 
taking our S400m'. off this year's 
appropriations, we want to deduct 
the money from the higher expendi- 
tures that wilt be in force if these 
economies aren't made. 

“Health was allocated S244m. in 
1985. The budget we suggest is not 
much smaller: S233m. - and that is 
after a cut which the ministry must 
agree of$38m. 

“Should it not agree, its expendi- 
tures will be $271 m. - appreciably ' 
more than this year.*' 

CONCERNING defence, we turned 
to Avraham Snapiri, specialist on 
that topic in the Treasury’s Budget 
Division. “The problem is that U.S. 
aid has been lifted from $1.4b. in 
1984/5 to $1.8b- in 1985/6. We can't 
expect the military authorities .to 
trinTtheLr ldtal^birrency «utlays.:by c 
all of the difference - $400m. - in n 


order to keep the grand total un- 
changed. 

“Fortunately the Americans are 
likely to help bv allowing something 
like $200m. of that aid for local- 
currency use. So the Defence Minis- 
try has to give up only $18tim. of 
Treasury money.” That, Soapiri 
admits, is hard to do off the cuff. 

“We had a long palaver with them 
on Friday. They are cancelling acti- 
vities alright, but the budgetary sav- 
ing is not immediate. There is sever- 
ance pay to be defrayed and so on. It 
takes time.” 

What about health where the 
situation has become intolerable? 
Hospitals are running out of funds, 
imperilling the patients* recovery: 
how can that be permitted? 

Snapiri is not disconcerted; “In 
1984 patients weren’t imperilled. 
Our budgetary outlay in 1985 hasn't 
changed, so why are they imperilled 
now?” 

Why the breakdown then? He 
explains: “We have added this year 
the same sum per bed for Kupat 
Holim hospitals as for government 
hospitals. The government hospitals 
are managing with what they get 
from us. Kupat Holim not.” 

There is a reason: “Kupat Holim 
is behaving improvidently. Among 
other things they have introduced - 
without our approval - a new and 
costlier salary system. 

“Result: they overspent the 
budget they received from us by 40 
per. cent. They financed the excess 
■bybdi+ovMingfrom'BaDk HapdMnti.’ 
and have built up a debt of $400ni'. 


(Auerbach) 

“The kupa's insurance scheme 
covers 83 per cent of the population, 
but they own 40 per cent of the 
hospital space. They accommodate die 
balance of their patients in govern- 
ment hospitals against payment; 
only the payments are not forthcom- 
ing, leaving the government hopitals 
in trouble.'' 

As the Treasury budgeteers see it, 
a medical insurance fund should not 
plan expenditure without regard to 
revenue. There must be some ba- 
lance between the two. 

Shapiri: “The average Israeli pays 
13 visits a year to the doctor. His 
opposite number in America con- 
tents himself with 4.5. Why the dif- 
ference? Perhaps it is because the 
consultation fee in America is $50. 

“We suggest that Kupat Holim 
charge a more modest $2 per visit - 
and that should be levied not for 
children, not for old people, not for 
social cases. Enough that one patient 
in five pays the fee. 

“I am sure the number of con- 
sultations will go down sharply, and 
not” - he looks cynical - “at the 
expense of anybody’s well-being. 

“Another recommendation is that 
Kupat Holim add a bit more to the 
currently small charge it makes for 
medicaments. Those two levies 
together would be sufficient. The 
country’s hospitals would be out of 
the woods.” 

Education? “There is only one 
way of financing the Etzioni- 


pre vailing before 1975 of graded 
” fees. Secondary education costs 
SlOOm. a year. If the pupils pay half 
' that, the problem is solved.” 

THE ABOVE proposals involve an 
increase in the price of health and 
education or in the taxes levied for 
those services, whichever way you 
want to look at iL Both prices and 
taxes are supposed to be frozen. 

Hie Treasury would indeed prefer 
to cut expenditures in health and 
education, which is more anti- 
inflationary, but increasing revenue, 
they say, is at least a second best. 

The important thing, in Lowen- 
thal’s view, is to get rid of the budget 
deficit. If the defence, health and 
educational sectors refuse either to 
reduce their outlays or to charge 
more for their services, the overall 
demand surplus in the government's 
accounts will remain undiminished, 
threatening to wreck the govern- ; 
mem’s recovery plan. 

The dang er is that still more im- 
portant measures will have to go by 
the board, notably (as mentioned 
1 above) the long-awaited reduction in ' 
income tax; and that would be a 
serious cause for concern. It would 
pat in jeopardy the only real solution 
to all of Israel’s ills: economic 
growth. 

WAGES ARE billed to go up but 
not all the way up. They slumped last 
October to 85 per cent of their 1980 
level. By next April they will have 
risen again - under the agreement 
with the Histadrut - but only to 95 
percent. 

- Taking yearly averages, if die in- 
dex figure for wages was 100 in 1980, 

it rose to 114 in 1984 and fell again to 
101 this year. The Treasury hopes it 
will stay at approximately that level 
next year. (Hence the importance of 
the tax-reduction programme, which 
allows the growth of net incomes.) 

- These two adjustments - restraint 
of budget and restraint of wages - 
are necessary to keep the ship on an 
even keel. How will the new policy, 
if fulfilled, be reflected in terms of 
economic performance? 

This year’s targets are happily 
being achieved in the main. Exports 
were due to rise by 7.5 per cent and 
.are going up in fact by 7 per cent. 

That is not an unqualified success. 
Industrial exports have increased by 
9 per cent instead of 12 per cent, 
which is a question-begging short- 
fall. The situation is saved by the 
surge in tourism. 

Lowenthal: “Next year the gov- 
ernment hopes for another 6 per cent 
rise, which is not reaching for the 
skies. If imports are held in check by 
the Treasury’s fiscal and income 
policies, the country’s foreign- 
exchange reserves should mount by 
a sum equal to the special aid cur- ’ 
rently supplied by the U.S. author- 
ities, or $750m.” 

Glancing further ahead to 1987, 
the Finance Ministry still does not 
expect spectacular results: exports 
up by an additional 6 per cent or so. 




Your money & your questions 1 . lf - Ri’ 1 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 

QUESTION - 1 am an American 
and on a recent visit to a small 
t.i«hjariuioinov cmnnanv here it was 


suggested that I invest funds in an 
R&D limited partnership. I was told 
that this typeofcinvestment regardmg 
To-itfli companies offers better be- 
nefits than similar limited part- 
nerships in the U.S. Is this true? 

ANSWER- Yes. American R&D 
limited partnerships which invest in 
research and development in the 
U.S. allow partners to deduct part- 
nership losses on individual tax re- 
turns. This can be done to the extent 
of the individual’s participation in 
the partnership, namely the cash 
invested and any borrowed funds for 
which the partners are liable. 

Israeli R&D limited partnerships, 
in many cases, have the benefit of 
special loans issued by the Chief 
Scientist in the Ministry of Industry 
and Trade. These loans are extended 
on favourable terms. They provide 
additional leverage, allowing an in- 
vestor to borrow funds, generally for 
150 per cent of his cash investment. 
The government loans are for up to 
12 years, with preferential interest 
rates of about 5 per cent. The first 
interest payment becomes due 42 
months after receipt of the loan. 
Investors have the benefit of im- 
mediate tax deduction, which is 
equivalent to the cash invested and 
toe proportional participation in the 
partnership's total loan liability. 

The investor, therefore, has the 
advantage of being able to deduct 
tax approximately equal to $2 for 
each $1 of cash invested. American 
investors in Israeli limited part- 
nerships consider this a very signifi- 
cant advantage. 

QUESTION -1 find your financial 
column in toe international edition of 
The Post to be most informative. I 
have a question tbat has been most 
vexing for me. [own shares of Migdai 


Binyan Insurance. While tfej ■ 
shares were once publicly trad* ■ 
this is no longer the case. How dot 

one go about determining their vnfe 
and selling them? 

ANSWER - The Tel Aviv Stod 
Exchange, located a: 54 Rchm 
Ahad Ha’am. Tel Aviv, b oat 
address you could turn to for ft 
formation about shares of Israeli 
companies which were once reg. 
istered for trading. Migdai Insur- 
ance. the current name of the com- 
pany whose shares you hold, is a 
subsidiary of Leumi Insurance Hold- 
ings. and the latter’s parent company 
is Africa-Israe! Investments,' a sub- 
sidiary of Bank Leumi. I am sure 
that any of these companies will be 
able to provide you with the in- 
formation you seek. 

QUESTION - 1 have just received 
the first two payments from my in- 
surance company following the ho- ' 
fortunate total destruction of my car - 
in an accident. What do yon sagged 
that I do with the money? 

ANSWER - On the assumption '’'i 511 
that you have recovered from yoar 
accident and are considering buying 
another car with the proceeds from 
the insurance payments, the goal of 
your investment should be to retain , 
toe money's foreign currency value* 
Ordinarily I would suggest that, 
you invest in dollar-linked govern- 
ment bonds, registered on the Td 
Aviv Stock Exchange. However, 1 
these have recently risen too high;':; 
perhaps as a result of some renewed 
expectations of a shekel devalua- 
tion. On the assumption that these 
bonds may move back to lower 
levels. I would wait until such doilar- 
linked bonds as the A dm on- type 
move to lower levels. Until then I 
would keep my money in bank de- 
posits For periods of two weeks at a 
time. 

Joe Morgenstem is a financial con- 
sultant in Tel Aviv. 


General Electric and RCA 
plan $6.28 billion merger 


recommended rises in teachers’ pay: _ . and a fuither strengthening of the 
abolish freesetondaiy 'e^oc^cra.’ * do flair reserves, restoring a reason-' 
We should go back to toe system able safety margin. 
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0NE-AND-0NE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

1&5 Wrote something for 
money to get out of debt? 
(4, 3. 1, 6) 

9 A child of the outback, 
apparently, in the lemur 
family (4-4) 

10 He splits a bent red stick (6) 

11 They are entitled to a share 
of whatever is left 18) 

12 Married men who are at 
home at Old Trafford (6) 

14 Rural enclosures left for 
hunting, shooting or fishing, 
maybe <5, 5) 

18 III I did but faucy that! 
<4, 1, 5) 


DOWN 

1 Having one’s own transport 
in Alabama? (6) 

2 Just what the doctoi ordered 

« < 6 > . 

3 In the eyes of the poet it 
circles round the earth (6) 

4 What the diner might justi- 
fiably have to pay a cover 
charge for? (S-5) 

6 The trouble about Don is he 
puts pleasure before work 
( 8 ) 

7 A search no one turns up to 
challenge (8) 

8 Not an odd time for the 
motorist to park, possibly 
(4, 4) 


GENERAL 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


'FIRST AID 


22 Is restrained by those who 13 Suitable implement for the 
vote against aural distrac- editor who has to make cuts 


vote against aural distrac- editor who has to make cuts 
tions (6) (4. 6) 

23 A stable converted into an ^ Ladies’ doubles matches? 

XT* f ° r rati We hear WcSier sort oi quiet walk 

24 t0 « A ’ traveller coming up to 

* gU Ll 6 \. choose out a present for a 

25 The bitterness of feeling pro- smoker, perhaps (+4) 

duced when a raWut goes 18By which one may find out 
round the border (8) how Bolingbroke came to be 

26 Industrial action that could recognised? (6) 

enrich the miner (5) 20 The German port Alan 

27 The most conservative of switched round to (6) 

Conservatives or Socialists? 21 Didn’t go steady after break- 
(3, 5) ing up? (6) 


Jerantan: Kupat Holim ClaJii. Romeraa, 
523191; Balsam. Salafa Eddin. 272315; 
Shu'abt, Sbu’alat Road. 810106; Dar Aldawa, 
Herod's Gate. 282058- 

Td Aviv; Bavii, Shikun Ba vli, 44 0552; Kupat 
Holim Lc umit. 4 Hcftman. 257221 . 

Nctaayar Kupat Holim Lc umir. 9 Srailauski. 
38153. 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sinai. 872288. 


.DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem: Bikur Holim (pediatrics, E.N.T.J, 
(Tadanah E.K. (internal, surgery, orthopedics, 
ophthalmology)- Misgav Laabch (obstetrics). 
Td Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, surgery). 
Neunya; Lnniado (obstetrics, gynecology, in- 
ternal, surgery, pediatrics!. 


Magcn David Adorn emergency (dune num- 
bers (round the dock service). 


Ashdod 4J333 
Ashkdon 23333 
Bat Yam *585555 
BeenheBa 78333 
CarmRH *988555 


Jerusalem *523133 
Kiron 344442 
Kiryai Shmona *44334 
Nahariya *923333 ‘ 

Neuuya *23333 


•Dan Region *781111 PctahTikva *9231111 


Eilat 7233 
Hadera 22333 
Haifa *512233 
Hatzor 36333 
Holon 803133 


Refaovot *451333 - 
Rishon LeZtoti 942333 
Safed 30333 
Tel Aviv *2401 11 

Tiberias *90111 
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FLIGHTS 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION SERVICE 
Call 03-9712484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-381111 (20 lues} 


QUICK CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 
5 Interior ' 


8 Dilemma 

9 Ruffle 

10 Firedogs 

11 Entice 


9 9 9B9 

i|||l 91 

■99H 


m.8.8.8 


Mobile Intensive Care Unit (M1CU) service 

in the area around the dock. 

101 Emergency phone number in most areas. 

Rape CrUs Centre (24 bom), for bdp caB Td 
Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem - 245S54, nod Haifa 
88791. 

«fcm 227171. Td Avtv 2*1 1 1 M. Hdfod722Z2, 
Beentetn 418111 . Neta«ya 35318 . 

Jerusalem Institute for Drug Problems. Td. 
663828, 663962, 14 Betitleten R«L 

KUPAT HOLIM INFORMATION CENTRE 
Tel.. 03433300. 433500 SundayThuraday. 8 
a.m. ia8p.ra. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POLICE 


Dial 109 in most parts of the country, in 
Tiberias <Sd 924444, Kiryai Shram 4444. - 


14 Bashful 

16 Picture-hous** 

17 Rubber 

18 Lair 


SO Layabout 
24 Renegade 


26 Slope 

27 Navy 

DOW! 

1 Dumpy 

2 Convenient 

3 Worship 


6 Viking 

7 Outshone 

12 Unexpected 
advantage 

13 Living 

14 Mournful 

15 Japanese currency 
19 Adept 

21 Stage- whispe* 

22 Rescued 

23 Irritable 


‘ dollar reserves, restoring a reason- 
able safety margin. 

What about unemployment? It is 
foreseen next year as remai n ing at 
toe present 7 .5-8 per cent of the 
labour force. The hardship is un- 
avoidable, the fruit of past policy 
errors. The occupational imbalance 
can only be rectified as the structure 
of the economy slowly changes. 

The immediate task today is not to 
abolish unemployment but to pre- 
vent it. from getting out of hand. 
Here, the government’s wage res- 
traint policy is considered impor- 
tant. Says Lowenthal: “One thing 
we in toe Treasury haven’t suc- 
ceeded in explaining to the public at 
large is the connection between 
wages and employment. 

“If wages go up at the present 
juncture, so will unemployment. 
The world’s richest countries - toe 
U.S. , Germany, Japan - understood 
that and lowered their wage levels 
when inflation reared its head, tons 
keeping unemployment reasonably 
at bay. We should learn from them.” 
It is sometimes necessary to take one 
step bade in order later to be able to 
take two steps forward. 


New UN agency 
VIENNA (Reuter). - The United 
Nations Industrial Development 
Organization ( Unido ) began a five- 
day general conference here yester- 
day to finalise agreement on fi- 
nances and a work programme for 
1986^87 in its new role as the UN’s 
16th independent specialized agen- 
cy. 

The first part of the conference 
was held in August, when tile orga- 
nization’s policy-making body, toe 
Industrial Development Board, was 
elected and Domingo Siazon of the 
Philippines was appointed director- 
general. 

On the board’s recommendation, 
the general conference will consider 
the proposed '$94.2 million regular 
budget for the coming two years. 
Another matter to be finaiized^istbe 
appointment of five "deputy 
directois-general. 


NEW YORK (AP). - General Elec- 
tric Co. and RCA Corp., two of 
America’s best known companies, 
are planning one of toe nation's 
biggest corporate marriages, a $6.28 
billion cash deal, that would be the 
most expensive non-oil acquisition 
in U.S. history. 

The merger, announced Wednes- 
• day night, would end months of 
1 speculation that RCA Corp.. parent 
of toe NBC television network, 
might be toe target of a hostile 
takeover. 

It also would bring together two 
companies known to millions of con- 
sumers for home appliances and cre- 
ate the nation’s sevento-Iargest in- 
dustrial company, based on com- 
bined 1984 revenues of nearly $40 
billion. 

GE, which also produces indust- 
rial and aerospace products, agreed 
to pay $66.50 in cash for each of 
RCA’s 94.4 million shares - $6.28 
billion. 

. That would top the $5.6b. purch- 
ase of General Foods Corp. last 
month by Philip Monis Inc. 

The companies said in a statement 
that their directors had approved the 
merger. • 

The agreement is subject to 
approval by RCA’s stockholders and 
by regulatory agencies, but the com- 
panies said they expected to com- 
plete the merger in 1986. 

The announcement was made, by 
GE chairman John F. Welch, Jr., 
RCA chairman Thornton F. Brad- 
shaw, and Robert R. Frederick, 
RCA’s president and chief execu-. 
tive. 

' The proposed merger offers “an 
excellent strategic oportunity for 
both companies that will help Amer- - 
ica’s competitiveness in world mar- 
kets,” the executives said. 

Although Genera] Electric is best 
known for its major appliances, it is 
rapidly building its high-technology 
and service businesses, and that’s 
where its purchase of RCA fits in. 

GE’s effort to rely less on its 
old-line manufacturing operations, 
such as appliances, lighting equip- 
ment and locomotives, has been 
evolving over toe past few years as 
part of toe drive by chairman Welch 


to make it one of the most stream- 
lined and aggressive competitors in . 
toe global market. 

As a result, those slow-growing 
old product lines now account for 
only about 30 per cent of GE’s i 
profit, which totalled 52.28b. in 
1984. That contribution, which 
‘stood at 50 per cent in 1980. should 
drop to 20 per cent after GE acquires 
RCA, Welch said at a news confer- 
ence. 

Welch, 50, also has tried to streng- 
then GE's remaining resources by 
eliminating layers of middle-level 
management, closing several plants 
‘and paring overall employment by 
20 per cent, to about 300,000 people. 

At the same time, he has poured 
billions of dollars into automating 
and modernizing GE’s remaining “ 
businesses, and into research andiW 
development of future products. - 
- The lion’s share of GE’s earning.* 
now comes from services, such ^ Jj 
financial and construction services,’.'® 
and its technology group which ifrrjl 
chides medical systems, jet engmbs^m 
aerospace and defence systems/^® 
plastics and industrial electronics^^ 

By acquiring RCA, GE witL*w 
another major player to its st^c bf :T- : 
service companies: Nationaf/froad- 
casting Co ., which operate&oW NBC 
television network, five TV stations 
and several radio stations. 

RCA also has interests in defence 
electronics, consumer electronics 
such as television sets and videotape 
recorders, satellite communications j 
and recorded music. 

GE is not immune to the difficul- 
ties of competing on an international I 
scale. Its net income for the first nine • 
months of 1985 edged up only 3 per ? 
cent from a year earlier, to $ 1.68b. 
while revenue slipped 2 per cent, to 
$19.6b. j 

Under Welch, GE’s bid to run 
ahead dr the changing global eco- j 
nomy pas been marked as mud) by. J 
divestitures and cutbacks as by ac- .*] 
quisjfions. Over the past two yearn :jj 
GEy jettisoned Utah International, 
natural resources concern- its smaiL /^jj 
appliances business - and Family:^ 
Financial Services, a provider of, -'9 
secondary mortgages. The sales had 1 3 
/a combined value of $3 .3b . 
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Nahariya firm aims for piece 
of world stained glass, market 
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QOKK SOLUTION 

ACROSS: 1 Switch, 4 Dover, 8 
Bliss, 9 parsnip, X9 Anaemic. 11 
Isis. 12 Emu, 14 Fear, 15 Navy, 18 
Era, 21 Arms, 23 Ground* 25 Sun- 
rise, 28 Mouse, 27 Rayon, 28 In- 
sect. DOWN: 1 Subway, 2 Imitate. 
3 Cashmere, 4 Dart 5 Venus, 6 
Repose, 1 Spice, 13 Uncommon. 
16 Venture, 17 Caesar, IS Acres. 
2* Aspect; 22 Money. 2# Sica. 


By YA’ACOV FRIEDLER , 
Jerusalem Post Reporter ' 
HAIFA. - The Andreas Meir glass- 
works-in Nahariya has landed a con- 
tract which could give it a foothold in 
the world stained glass window mar- 
ket. 

The firm is to supply five stained 
glass windows, covering 60 square 
metres, to the Abraham Hillel 
Moses synagogue in Detroit, which 
is being rebuilt after fire. 

The $60,000 windows, with motifs 
of Jerusalem and biblical themes, 
were designed by Yigal Meir, eldest 
son of toe family-run factory’s own- 
er. 

It will take three months to com- 
plete. the windows, with some 100 
firings, Andreas Meir toki The Jeru- 
salem Post. 

Meir puts the paintings between 
two to four layers of glass, sealing 
them and making toe windows im- 
pervious to pollution, toe bane of 
traditional stained glass. He noted 
that millions of dollars are being 
spent on efforts to save 'stained 
glass windows in churches, cathed- 
rals and public buildings all over the 
world, where pollution from exhaust 
fumes has caused damage. 

Meir said bis firm has a chance Of 


landing another large contract, a 
five-metre circular window for a." 
“palatial" public library in West - 
Germany. 

He hoped that the Detroit con- 
tract would help the company estab- 
lish itself on world markets. 

The Nahariya glassworks, which 
Meir founded 40 years ago, notf 
employs 10 workers as well as Meir 
and bis two sons. It uses locally made 
glass from Phoenicia works iu Haifa 
and only the paint is imported, gfr* 
ing tite decorative glass products an 
exceptionally High added value. 

Turnover this year totalled some 
$250,000 including exports, and 
sales to tourists and Unifil personnel 
at the firm's factory shop. 

Tim com p any has just completed .. 
shipment of several thousand dollars 
worth of Christmas tree decorations 
to Germany, and is now working on 
an order for Passover Seder plates to 
the U.S. 

This year it launched a new line, - 
glass Christmas and Hanakfc? 
greetings saucers, which can serve 
either as plates or as wall decora- 
tions. At IS6,QQQ the saucer is rather 
more expensive than a conventional ' 
greeting card, “but the effect is 
worth toe difference,” Meir said. . 









